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The Fruits of the 
Standardization Seed 


HAT the benefits from standards are beginning to 

be realized is clearly indicated by the following 
illustration as to how it works when the standards 
begin to come into play. 

A large company in the east has consistently used 
the Association standard 7-in. girder grooved rails. Re- 
cently on three occasions in renewing tangent tracks 
compromise joints have been found unnecessary 
when these tracks have been connected up with cross- 
ings. The latter had previously been rebuilt with the 
standard guard rail and a saving of $160 was effected 
in the compromise joints alone at one of these cross- 
ings. In one case, also, the stock of standard guard 
rail had run low, and through an oversight this was 
not noted in sufficient time to get orders placed to 
secure a reasonably quick delivery, which under the old 
conditions would have required possibly three months 
to secure delivery of any non-standard section. How- 
ever, in this case, the rail was secured from the stock 
of one of the manufacturers within about ten days after 
the order was placed. Such a delivery would have been 
impossible except for the use of the standard. 

Here is another interesting example of the benefit 
of standardization. A railway company located about 
150 miles away from the one previously mentioned ran 
short of rail, needing about 3,000 ft. to complete a job. 
The rail could not be secured from the mill in less 
than six to eight weeks. Then application was made 
to the first company and it secured the rail wanted 
within four or five days, and the construction work pro- 
ceeded merrily onward. This also was only possible 
through the use by both companies of the same Asso- 
ciation standard rail. 

These illustrations are cited to emphasize the points 
that the Association standards are being used, and more 
extensively as time advances, and that the advantages 
of this practice are accruing to the railways. 


‘Wheel Wear Still 
a Leading Problem 
HILE collecting information for the survey 
articles on wheel, gear and axle practice, the first 


of which is published in this issue, the editors found 


the men responsible for wheel maintenance particularly 
interested in the problem of wheel wear. This subject 
has formed a general topic of discussion ever since 
electric cars first came into existence. When one stops 
to analyze the various causes for excessive wheel wear, 
he is soon impressed with the large number of elements 
that enter into the problem and the great variation in 
wheel life that must necessarily result. 

Improper alignment and loose parts in trucks, badly 
worn bearings, excessively worn gears, improper mating 
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of wheels, badly fitting brake shoes and bad track con- 
ditions are some of the factors causing wheel wear 
that can be grouped under the general head of main- 
tenance. Design includes the size of wheels, the con- 
tour of tread and flanges and many other details. 
Methods of manufacture and foundry practice comprise 
another group. Service conditions, such as grades, 
curves, number of stops, etc., form another, and the. 
location of the railway brings into the problem weather 
conditions, dirt, ete. It is little wonder, then, that there 
results a large variation in the life obtained and the 
ultimate cost of the wheels for different properties. 

The influence of the shape of the tread and flange on 
wear has been considered by various association com- 
mittees for years, and the subject will come up again 
this fall in connection with the report of the special com- 
mittee of the American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association on .wheel tread, flange and rail head con- 
tours. Standardization is desirable, but there is no 
value in establishing an ideal standard which will not 
be used generally. Maintenance men seem to have a 
deep-seated conviction that their companies have some 
special conditions that must be met, and that it is un- 
desirable to limit the manufacturer in making provision 
for these conditions in the product furnished. 

The wear of steel wheels for their first thousand miles 
of service is far greater than after that period. Track 
engineers have used this as an argument in favor of a 
curved tread that will conform to the rail contour. 
Some manufacturers of wheels and equipment men main- 
tain that much of the apparent wear at first is really a 
cold rolling of the metal in the tread and flange, and 
that the actual wear is really quite uniform throughout 
the wheel life. 

The width of treads is another feature of design that 
has come up for considerable discussion. As there is 
considerable side play some feel that a wider tread will 
distribute wear over a larger area, give greater bearing 
surface and so result in increased life. With wide treads 
the highest point or outside edge of the rail is always 
in contact, and a uniform wear results, while with the 
narrow treads the side play is not sufficient to produce 
contact on the outside edge of the rail and a small 
beveled edge is formed on the rail which produces 
extrusion of the metal on both wheel and rail. 

Where the tread of a chilled wheel is wider than the 
rail head there is danger of chipping if the treads strike 
high paving. On the other hand, wide treads tend to 
reduce the number of chipped flanges because they bet- 
ter carry the wheel over special trackwork and so save 
both the wheel flange and the special trackwork. 

The discussion on most of these conditions is largely 
theoretical, as very few tests have been made to deter- 
mine the actual wearing effects resulting from the in- 
dividual considerations, and even where tests are made, 
it is very difficult entirely to eliminate the numerous 
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other factors which affect wheel wear. Maintenance 
men realize that much can be accomplished by careful 
wheel and truck maintenance. The method of boring 
wheels for pressing on axles may have considerable effect 
on wheel wear. The size of axle used should also be a 
considerable factor in wheel wear. A wheel running 
even slightly out of true is found to wear abnormally. 
Some roads have attributed abnormal taper wear on 
treads to a bending of the axles under load. One road 
found its wheels wearing out of round, and investigation 
indicated this to be caused by the hub of the wheel being 
not concentric with the axle. This company has turned 
all wheel hubs so as to be concentric with the wheel 
bore, and now requires concentricity of hubs from 
manufacturers. Trouble from wearing out of round has 
decreased considerably as a result. 

During a period of deferred maintenance roads have 
found their wheel life decreased considerably. This 
indicates the value of keeping truck joints tight and 
trucks properly squared up. Bearings should also not be 
allowed to remain in service when excessively worn. 
‘Chipped and broken flanges on cast-iron wheels, and flat 
spots and scoring from improperly fitted brake shoes 
on steel wheels are the largest sources of annoyance, and 
these factors also account for most of the decreased 
life obtained from wheels. 


Expense Involved Justifies Greater Attention 

to Special Trackwork Development 

N THE average progressive street railway time and 

money are not spared in providing systematic engi- 
neering supervision over the construction and main- 
tenance of plain or tangent track. Many systems keep 
elaborate records for this purpose. Tests are frequently 
made upon various types of rail joints in an effort to 
evolve a joint equal in life to that of the rail. The 
recent appropriation of $20,000 by the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association for an exhaustive study of 
welded joints is a special example of the extent to 
which plain track construction is studied. The back 
numbers of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL disclose 
elaborate studies of the cause of rail corrugation and 
of defective joints, analyses of the wear of rails and 
data as to the cost of maintenance per foot of track of 
different types per car mile. These elaborate studies 
with regard to plain track seem to be justified by the 
continuous improvement that is in evidence. 

In the light of this observation with respect to plain 
track, the question arises as to whether special track- 
work should not have the same thorough attention, in 
view of its important influence upon the total costs 
of the track department. In the average city system 
the value of special trackwork in place amounts to one- 
fifth to one-fourth of that of the tangent track. Fur- 
thermore, the average life of special trackwork is only 
one-third to one-half that of straight track. Conse- 
quently, it would appear that from the standpoint of 
expense, special trackwork involves about as much 
money as plain track over a period of years. 

The following aspects of special trackwork main- 
tenance emphasize its importance. A much higher tech- 
nical skill is required in its maintenance than is re- 
quired for tangent track. There are more component 
parts to wear out. The total number of joints involved 
in special trackwork on a city system may approach the 
number in plain track. The wear and tear on car 
equipment due to faulty special trackwork is greater 


than that due to poor tangent track. Derailments are 
more frequent at special trackwork and they generally 
result in a greater loss of time—and hence money. 

These considerations look toward the suggestion that 
it would pay most sizable railway companies to have 
a competent engineer devoting his full energies to the 
design and maintenance of special trackwork. While 
development work of this nature is largely done by the 
manufacturing companies, much more progress would 
be accomplished if the railways had engineers who were 
studying the problems and developing new ideas, for 
their work would act as a stimulus to the manufac- 
turers’ engineers. 


Good Inspection Is Essential 
for Low Maintenance Cost 


HAT the industry has not begun to realize the 

possibilities for low maintenance costs is the conclu- 
sion of Henry 8. Day in an article in this week’s issue. 
While it is necessary to begin right by having a good 
standard of equipment when it is purchased, and to do 
the heavy overhauling work thoroughly, there remains 
a great opportunity for saving in proper inspection. 

It stands to reason that this must be so, as it is much 
better to discover a potential defect than to allow it to 
result in a failure in service. “Not only is the work 
that has to be done to remedy the defect itself less, but 
there is no succession of failures that often follows the 
first one, so that sound parts are not affected. 

To get this high standard of inspection is a difficult 
matter. Not only must there be proper facilities in the 
form of clean, light and comfortable carhouses, but the 
class of men employed in the work must be such that 
proper attention to details is obtained, for it is prompt 
attention to every defective condition, no matter how 
small, that gives a really high standard of performance. 

Obtaining good men for supervisory positions in in- 
spection work, as in any maintenance work, is not an 
easy task, as has been pointed out frequently in these 
pages. The practice of promoting a man to be a fore- 
man just because he has stuck to the job a long time, 
or because he can be used at a lower cost than a new 
man brought in from the outside, will not in general 
produce the best results. The choice should be made on 
the basis of ability, combined with the knowledge of 
how to handle other men and keep them busy and con- 
tented. Unless such men are picked for the higher jobs 
there is little use to preach the possibility of improving 
maintenance standards. Or to put it another way, the 
railway industry can ill afford to permit its best mechan- 
ics and foremen to drift away to the automobile and 
manufacturing lines because of better pay and more 
attractive working conditions there. 

Results of improved inspection are apparent not only 
in the direct reduction of cost in the equipment depart- 
ment. Every time a car is withdrawn from service and 
replaced by another there is work to be done by the 
transportation department, which may not appear in the 
expense accounts of the mechanical department, but 
which is an operating cost, nevertheless. Any failure 
of a car on the street causes a break in the service, 
and there is a loss in revenue which may be greater in 
its effect than the added costs. Then, too, there is a 
loss of prestige which is damaging to another kind 
of maintenance—that of public relations. Taking all 
these factors into account, it should be apparent that, 
as in So many other things, the best is the cheapest. 
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Wheel, Gear and Axle Practice —I 


Findings Resulting from a Survey of Sixty Electric Railways in Studying This Subject Are Presented— 
This First Section Discusses the Mileage Being Obtained and the Costs for Cast Iron and Steel 
Wheels, the Conditions that Limit Mileage, Schemes for Increasing the Mileage and 
Other Considerations in Wheel Maintenance—Information Gathered by Per- 

} sonal Call of Editors on 51 Railways and from Material on Hand 


LECTRIC cars must have wheels and axles, gear- 

ing is a necessary part of the connection to the 

motors, and so the maintenance of these parts is 
of universal interest to electric railway men. A 
conservative estimate shows that there are more than 
800,000 wheels in service under electric rolling stock in 
the United States, and replacements for maintenance 
average about 200,000 wheels per year. The actual 
mileage obtained from wheels varies through quite a 
large range, depending on service conditions. The 
wear of wheels resulting from rolling on the rails is 
very small. Brakeshoes wear away the metal more 
rapidly, and the loss from chipped and broken flanges, 
the grinding out of flat spots on chilled iron wheels 
and the turning down of steel wheels for sharp flanges 
account for much of the wheel consumption. It is thus 
quite apparent that the number of stops made has an 
important bearing on the rate of wheel wear, and like- 
wise the character of the line as regards grades and 
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curves. The amount of special trackwork is also an 
important factor in the wheel life. 

From the information obtained it appears that in 
city service electric railways are obtaining from 35,000 
to 60,000 miles from chilled iron wheels, with an average 
of 49,000 miles. With steel wheels in city service the 
mileage obtained from wheels runs from 70,000 to 
240,000 miles, with an average of 137,000. In interur- 
ban service with steel wheels the information obtained 
shows a mileage of from 200,000 to 300,000, with an 
average life in this service of 250,000 miles. 


SERVICE CONDITIONS LARGE FACTOR IN MILEAGE 


A comparison of the data collected shows in a very 
striking manner that service conditions are deciding 
factors in the wheel life obtained. In interurban ser- 
vice with few stops 80 per cent greater mileage can be 
expected from the same type of wheels than in city 
service. Different lines of the same property show a 
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MILEAGE OBTAINED FROM STEEL CAR WHEELS 


Diameter, Average Mileage 
Worn Out, In. Obtained 


Diameter, 


Name of Railway New, In. 


Boston Elevated 
Railway (sur- 
face cars) .. 4 22 

Brooklyn Gity 


2 65,000 to 70,000 
22-26-28-33-34 18.5-24-26-29-30 


RaiUroad. o.. <% 150,000 
Capital grein 
Company, Wash- 

bo¥=qitoy cy DEN Omcinic 31-33 28-30 160,000 
Chicago Surface 

Ties: Ss tee aneeen 34 30.5 104,000 

Cleveland Railway 26 24 40,000 to 50,000 

Indianapolis Street 

Railway ....... 34 31 144,000 
ee ess 

B 

Noy. . : Sate 33 29 80,000 
es k Rail 

ee ae 5 © He 31 28.5 55,000 
Philadelphia 
R d ransi 

Conipen aa 33-22 31-19 100,000 
Public Bec. 
Rall ay, ew- 

an ies Noa 33 29 70,000 
Third Bare 
Railway, ew 

York, N Wiz 33 29 80,000 
United Railways '& 
ESA? Com- 

Md. Seema 33 31 90,000 
1 Traction 

A et ie i ange 28 25 130,000 


wide variation in the number of stops made per mile 
and the resulting life obtained from wheels. 

Even with the same depth of wear, the larger the 
wheel the greater will be the metal which can be worn 
off. A comparison on the basis of wear per inch of 
depth will show considerable variation as a result. One 
railway which uses both 33-in. and 84-in. steel wheels 
in interurban service reports an average mileage of 
196,000 for the 34-in. wheels and 150,000 miles for 
those 33 in. in diameter. A comparison of life or of 
cost under such conditions, therefore, does not lead to 
any definite conclusions. 

In this survey, figures for wheel life have been ob- 
tained from sixty railways. An attempt has been made 
to determine a satisfactory basis for comparison, such 
as mileage obtained in comparable service with the 
same wheel diameters or mileage obtained per inch of 
wear. The results, however, showed too great a varia- 
tion to make these comparisons of value. An accom- 
panying table gives data for average mileage obtained, 
together with new and scrapping diameter of steel 
wheels for a few railways on which the information 
available was most complete. A comparison of these 
figures shows a variation that is quite typical. 

Electric railway maintenance men are using many 
expedients to increase the mileage obtainable in their 
particular service. Some of these are of interest. 

The British Columbia Electric Railway uses its old 
steel wheels when worn and turned to the limit as 
centers upon which tires are shrunk. The company 
uses 34-in. wheels in city service. These can be worn 
to 294 in. and are then turned to 29 in. and fitted with 
tires, which brings them up to the 34-in. standard again. 
In city service the average mileage on the original wheels 
is 245,470 miles. After re-tiring, another 190,000 miles 
average is obtained from each new tire. Some wheels 
are re-tired two or three times. The railway uses 3-in. 
treads so that there will be sufficient metal after turning 
to support the tire. 

The practice of the Ohio Valley Electric Railway, 
Huntington, W. Va., is to turn down the treads of steel 
wheels only a sufficient amount to give the required 
thickness of flange at its base. A groove is thus fre- 
quetly left around the flange, as indicated in an accom- 
panying illustration. The company obtains four wears 
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out of the steel wheels and a total mileage of nearly 
300,000. This is for 23-in. wear. 


FLANGES BuILT UP To INCREASE WHEEL LIFE 


The Terre Haute Traction & Light Company uses 
the acetylene torch for turning its wheels, as described 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 21, 1928. 
The steel wheels are of a three-wear type and instead of 
turning off the thick flange in a lathe this is cut with 
the acetylene flame.’ Thin flanges are built up. This 
gives economy of metal and makes a wheel lathe un- 
necessary. In interurban service 34-in. wheels with 
rims 2.5 in. thick are giving an average of over 350,000 
miles. Some 36-in. wheels have made more than 400,000 
miles. on 
A considerable number of electric railways are find- 
ing it economical to build up flanges by welding and 
some are building up flat spots. The New York Central 
Lines at Depew, N. Y., is building up flanges of wheels. 
The men in charge of this work state they. are satisfied 
as to its practicability and economy. They are using 
a mechanical electric process and the new metal is added 
principally to the flange, little if any metal being built 
up on the side of the wheel. Enough metal, of course, 
is put on so the flange can be turned to the desired 
contour. 

The Washington Railway & Electric Company has 
built up a number of steel wheel flanges by welding 
and has not found any marked economy. This was done 
at a time when deliveries of wheels were slow and some 
emergency measures were necessary. The metal ap- 
plied by welding is apparently as hard as the original 
wheel and no difficulty is experienced in machining after 
welding. The weld is of such a nature that it is difficult 
to tell where old metal stops and new metal begins. 

The Pittsburgh Railways experimented some years 
ago with renewing flanges on rolled steel wheels by arc 
welding. Indifferent results were obtained, but the 
officials believe that with proper equipment and care on 
the part of the operator flanges may in some cases be 
renewed with satisfactory results. 

The Connecticut Company has experimented some- 
what in the building up of axle journals, but it is not 
believed that there is any great economy in the practice 
even if the mechanical results prove satisfactory. The 
greatest economy appears to lie in the building up of 
wheel flanges on its low-speed cars. Considerable differ- 
ence is found in the ability of the men who do the 
welding, which indicates that welding is an art and 
there are many problems connected with it which are 
still to be solved by the metallurgist. The company is 
using an automatic welding machine brought out by 
the General Electric Company for.automatically regulat- 
ing the amount of metal deposited. 

The Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway also uses 
an automatic electric welding machine for building up 
wheel flanges in its Chelsea shops. This machine is 
shown in an accompanying illustration. It is designed 
so that the wheel being welded automatically starts and 
stops revolving as contact is made or interrupted at the 
welding point. The welding metal is fed automatically 
into the machine by a motor operated head. 

The Evansville & Ohio Valley Railway at its Hatfield, 
Ind., shops uses electric welding for building up flanges. 
Flanges built up 4 in., or even # in., have proved very 
satisfactory. In truing up the flanges about 4 in. 
of metal is turned off. In order to provide for welding 
a groove is left in the flange when the tread is turned 
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down. This groove is filled in by welding. This has 
proved economical as it is not necessary to turn off the 
tread of the wheel to so great an extent, as can be seen 
from the illustration of this method. 

The Puget Sound Electric Railway, Tacoma, Wash., 
ordinarily runs its rolled steel wheels from 60,000 to 
65,000 miles, after which the flanges are welded and 
the wheels are put back in service for an additional 
30,000 to 40,000 miles. This practice is used only on 
24-in. steel wheels in city service. On the 33 and 36-in. 
wheels used in interurban service the flanges are not 
welded on account of the high speed which these cars 
make. 'These wheels are turned when this is necessary 
and when they are worn to the minimum thickness of 
tread are scrapped. The 386-in. rolled steel wheels give 
from 300,000 to 320,000 miles in interurban service. 

The practice of the Seattle municipal railway is not 
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pressor governor has just cut out or is just ready to 
cut in, the company has now installed duplicate air 
reservoirs of standard size on each car. This increased 
air storage capacity has made the practice of “fanning” 
the air unnecessary and has-tended to lessen the num- 
ber of flat wheels. 


CAREFUL MATING OF WHEELS ON SAME 
AXLE DESIRABLE 


The general practice of electric railway shops is to 
have the wheels on the same axle as near the same diam- 
eter, or circumference tape measurement, as possible. 
The various railway mechanical men were asked par- 
ticularly regarding their practice of mating wheels, 
and the majority replied that they mated the wheels 
to as nearly exact diameters as possible. Some allow 
a maximum variation of not more than two tape sizes. 
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to turn wheels for flange wear. Rolled steel wheels are 
ordinarily run for 200,000 to 225,000 miles before it is 
found necessary to weld the flanges. The tread is then 
turned off to give the proper contour and the wheel is 
returned to service. 


CARE IN ADJUSTING BRAKING PRESSURE 
INCREASES WHEEL LIFE 


The lines operated by the Seattle Municipal Railway 
include many very heavy grades. Grades up to 14.95 
per cent are operated with standard equipment. In 
connection with wheel wear a-careful study has been 
made of braking pressure and it has been found en- 
tirely feasible to set the brake levers so as to obtain a 
100 per cent braking ratio on cast-iron wheels, and 120 
per cent braking ratio on steel wheels. 

At points where steep grades are encountered it was 
formerly the practice of motormen to “fan” the air- 
brake lever before starting the car down grade. This 
was done in order to cut in the governor and start the 
compressor, the intention being to get the maximum: 
pressure in the reservoir tank. In order to give more 
nearly constant braking pressure, whether the com- 


Uneven wear of the flanges is almost certain to result 
if the two wheels on the same axle differ more than one 
tape size, and most railway maintenance men feel that 
this matter is very important. There are some other 
reasons why one wheel on an axle may wear a flange 
sharper and quicker than the wheel on the opposite end. 

One railway finds that wheels on the gear end wear 
sharper flanges than those on the opposite end, and 
that the thrust of the pinion and gear tends to throw 
the wheel on that side of the axle out of its proper 
position of perfect parallelism with the car truck. Of 
course, this effect is greatly increased as lost motion 
increases in the car axle bearings. It might seem upon 
first examination that this lack of parallelism would 
affect both wheels, but it has been found that in actual 
practice the tendency of lost motion in the car axle 
bearings combined with the thrust of the gear and pin- 
ion is not only to throw the axle as a whole out of its 
proper position directly at right angles to the track, but 
it also tends, in most cases, to throw the wheel next 
to the gear toward the rail, thus putting an extra pres- 
sure on the flange and to the same extent freeing the 
flange of the opposite wheel of pressure against the rail. 
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ON ONE LARGE PROPERTY 
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The practice of various railways in regard to truing 
up flanges and removing what may be considered an 
excess of metal from the thick flange of a wheel is 
interesting. By taping or calipering wheels the Kansas 
City Railways found that the thick flange wheel is in- 
variably larger in diameter than the thin flange wheel. 
This company’s practice is to reduce the diameter of 
the thick flange wheel to $ in. below that of the wheel 
with the thin flange. The thin or sharp flange is trued 
up, but under no circumstances is any metal remove 
from the tread except to give proper taper. By return- 
ing the wheels to service it is found that the thin flange 
wheel will, in the ordinary course of wear, reshape its 
flange. This method, of course, applies to city service 
only, but might be used to a limited extent in inter- 
urban service, if the flange wear is not allowed to be- 
come excessive before the wheels are removed. By this 
method Kansas City has been able to obtain an average 
of 200,000 miles per steel wheel, the wheels being origi- 
nally 34 in. in diameter, and removed when worn 
to 31 in. 

Some of the Southern electric railway properties have 
found that when either wheel on an axle is ground or 
turned down to remedy defects in the flange or tread; 
it is desirable to have both of exactly the same tread 
diameter when the operation is completed; otherwise 
the wheel that is larger in diameter crowds ahead of 
its wheel mate, and tends to throw the flange out of 
alignment. This causes thin flanges or false treads on 
both wheels. 

The practice of whether or not to restore a flange to 
_ its full normal dimensions when the wheel is being 
turned shows some differences of opinion. The Pitts- 
burgh & Butler Railway finds it better to turn a full 
flange, for in turning only sufficient metal off the tread 
to establish a flange of proper width from the gage 
line to 4 in. above, a groove would be left slightly above 
the throat. This would leave an offset that would strike 
frogs, switch points, etc., and in so doing the metal 
would be crowded down along the gage line and produce 
a larger throat radius. This changes the contour of 
the wheels very much and reduces the mileage obtained 
between turnings. 

In Pittsburgh, Chicago and Chattanooga the method 
of removing just sufficient metal from the tread to give 


a proper width flange up to } in. above the gage line 
was investigated. 


These roads found it best to turn a 
full flange. In Chicago a small witness mark is left 
on the flange of one wheel to indicate that excess of 
metal has not been removed. 


Where flange-bearing special trackwork is used: the 
tops of wheel flanges sometimes become worn while 
otherwise the tread and flange are in good condition. 
Some railways believe that it is not absolutely necessary 
to turn off the tread until sufficient metal is left to form 
a new flange of full contour for wheels under cars in 
city service, as this requires the removal of so much 
metal from the tread that it shortens the life of the 
wheel. 


USE OF STEEL eee ‘Ts INCREASING 


From the information collected regarding properties 
which are using steel and cast-iron wheels, it appears 
that the number of railways using steel wheels is 
increasing. Of the fifty-one properties on which informa- 
tion was collected by personal visits, twenty were using 
steel wheels, ten chilled iron wheels, and an additional 
ten were using both steel and chilled iron wheels. The 
question of whether steel or chilled iron wheels are 
most economical is influenced, to a large extent, by local 
conditions. Many railway shops are not equipped for 
the proper maintenance of steel wheels, and as the num- 
ber of cars operated is comparatively small, these 
railways continue the use of the chilled iron wheels 
rather than go to the expense of purchasing new shop 
equipment. 

In the Pacific Coast states the item of freight is a 
considerable factor in wheel cost. Thus, the Spokane 
United Railways can obtain chilled iron wheels from 
Tacoma, and the freight rate is 56.5 cents per 100 lb. 
Steel wheels must be obtained from the East, and the 
freight rate, from Midvale, Pa., is $1.65 per 100 lb. In- 
formation obtained from Salt Lake City, Utah, indicates 
a similar condition, as railways there find that with an 
average mileage of 50,000 for cast-iron wheels without 
removal, and by deducting the price received for scrap 
after the wheels are worn out, the cast-iron wheels are 
cheaper than steel, principally on account of the high 
cost for freight and because the steel has no scrap 
value when worn out. 

Another point which affects the economy of using 
steel wheels is the amount of wear obtained. Some 
railways have found that, due to truck conditions, and 
where motors hang low, they cannot obtain the full 
wear of steel wheels. The great advantage emphasized 
by most users of steel wheels is the freedom from 
chipped flanges and from the trouble of removing flat 
spots from cast-iron wheels. 

Local conditions must necessarily govern the rela- 
tive wear obtained from the two types of wheels and 
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so comparisons of costs on different properties vary con- 
siderably. Thus, conditions resulting from truck design 
and the amount of attention given to wheels, together 
with the conditions of track and special work, have con- 
siderable bearing. With trucks of the older designs, 
where axles frequently operate more or less out of 
alignment, the Indianapolis Street Railway finds that 
flange wear is much less with cast iron than with steel 
wheels. The amount of flange bearing special work, 
and operation over worn girder rails, has much to 
do with the amount of chipping and flange breakage 
on cast-iron wheels. Some roads have more efficient 
grinding facilities for establishing the rotundity of 
cast-iron wheels and equipment for removing flat spots, 
and the resulting average mileage obtained is thus 
increased. 

The comparison of cost and service obtained for some 
railways which have kept accurate records of costs is of 
interest. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit System was a 
pioneer in the use of steel wheels, which it began to use 
in 1905. To make certain that the expected economies 
were realized, accurate records were kept and tests 
were made. The results were very satisfactory. In 


Typical Shellout on Chilled Iron Wheel 


the preliminary calculations, it was estimated that a 
minimum average life of 120,000 miles for rolled steel 
wheels under surface cars would prove economical. In 
practice, the average mileage of wheels removed or worn 
out easily exceeds 150,000 miles. Early records show 
that four pairs of wheels which were eventually scrapped 
on account of small diameter gave an average life of 
165,140 miles. Figured on the 150,000-mile basis, the 
cost of steel wheels in Brooklyn was 11.2 cents per 1,000 
wheel-miles as compared with the cost for cast-iron 
wheels of 15.6 cents per 1,000 wheel-miles, the average 
mileage of the cast-iron wheels being taken as 35,000 
miles each. The mileage obtained in Brooklyn with 
steel wheels under elevated cars was, of course, con- 
siderably greater than that under surface cars. 

Some of the contributing causes for the excellent 
results obtained from steel-wheels in Brooklyn are of 
interest. The quality of the wheels themselves was 
particularly high and the use of a tread and flange 
exactly suited to the standard B.R.T. rail was undoubt- 
edly a contributing factor in the long life obtained. In 
regard to shop methods, by concentrating all wheel and 
axle work at one shop and under the direction of one 
man, every mile consistent with safety was obtained 
from the wheels. While wheels are removed at the 
various maintenance shops, they are sent in to the 
central shop for wheel repairs or for scrapping, and 
the individual maintenance foremen do not have the 
privilege of absolute rejection. 

The various maintenance foremen are expected to see 
that the wheels are worn to, but not below, the various 
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scrapping dimensions which are furnished them in blue- 
print form for their guidance. When the wheels are 
received in the central wheel shop, they are carefully 
checked with gages, to ascertain dimensions and defects, 
by a special inspector who determines whether the 
wheels can be returned to service and indicates any 
work found necessary. If it is found that the wheel 
wil! not true up to } in. above the scrapping limit, the 
wheel is scrapped. The same inspector also examines 
the finished wheels and axles before they are sent out 
to the maintenance shops for installation under cars. 

The British Columbia Electric Company, Vancouver, 
is required by law to use only steel wheels on its inter- 
urban lines. Equipment for turning and handling steel 
wheels is, therefore, required in its shops, and the com- 
pany feels that it is the logical thing to use the steel 
wheels in city service also. As already mentioned, the 
wheels are fitted with tires after they have become worn. 
English wheels and tires are used because of the lower 
cost resulting from duty and low water freight rates. 
Records of the cost of cast-iron and steel wheels for 
this railway shows that the original cost of steel wheels 
is about $32. A tire costs $25. These costs, plus 
labor and other work, give a total of $63 for the life 
of a wheel and tire, which may be expected to give 
approximately 465,000 miles. The cost for steel wheels 
and tires is, thus, about 15 cents per 1,000 wheel-miles. 
These cost figures are averaged over prices for the last 
ten years. This company’s experience with cast-iron 
wheels, previous to the use of steel wheels, indicates 
the life of such wheels to be about one-ninth the mileage 
of the steel wheels, and the cost per mile figures out 
about double the steel wheel cost: The company’s 
experience in regard to operation with cast wheels was 
that these are rougher and make more noise than steel 
wheels and this tends to reduce the life of axles and 
bearings, unless the wheels are ground smooth when 
they are first installed. This grinding, however, mate- 
rially shortens their life. Trouble was also experienced 
from the tendency of cast-iron wheels to skid and the 
difficulty of removing the flat spots, so that wheels have 
to be scrapped. Other troubles are chipped flanges 
and broken treads, neither of which occur to the steel 
wheels now used. 

Since the principal reason for shopping steel wheels 
is for worn flanges, the company finds that this con- 
dition comes gradually to steel wheels, so they can be 
shopped at the convenience of the shops; work can thus 
be bunched and maintenance cost reduced. On the other 
hand, cast wheels fail one at a time and must be shopped 
at once. Records show that cars with cast wheels are 
sometimes sent to the shop five times as often as steel- 
wheeled equipment. Another point the company makes 
in favor of steel wheels is that if the flat spots are 
slight, they disappear in a few days, without requiring 
attention at the shop. Some comparative cost figures, 
compiled by the company in 1920, are of interest: 


CastIron Rolled Steel Tires 

Diameter of wheel new....- 33 in 34 in. 34 in. 
Weight new in pounds...... 510 00 40 
Average life in miles....... 46,000 195,000 176,000 
Average life in months..... 14 58 53 
Weight after removal in lbs. 420 to 460 300 100 
Cost when new 1920........ $27.00 $54.00 $30.00 
Machining, mounting and 

OTL W GL) se clade Neca ter enamine $1.00 $1.00 $1.30 
ost: of three: turnings .clt ce etl eee $1.65 $1.65 
Credit for scrap 1920....... AOC Tere eee $0.9 
Total net cost per wheel.... $21.00 $56.6 $32.00 
Total cost for ten years.... $175.00 $168.30 $120.00 
Average cost per 1,000 wheel- f 

TATITOS «vs or evaltiaieh hss te, tine arene $0.438 $0.421 $0.30 
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The preceding is for wheels in city service, and the 
ultimate cost for ten years is for seven renewals of cast 
wheels compared with one renewal of steel wheels and 
two sets of tires on an original set of wheels. For 
keeping track of the wheel and axle work, a card 7¢ in. 
x 94 in. is used. A reproduction of one of these cards 
shows how information is recorded. 

Some of the information regarding mileage and cost 
of wheels, in various sections, indicates the great varia- 
tion that results from different service conditions. 

The Winnipeg Electric Railway reports obtaining 
50,000 miles from cast wheels and 150,000 miles from 
steel wheels. The factory cost of cast wheels, per 
1,000 wheel-miles, is approximately 40 cents per wheel, 
and for 26-in. steel wheels approximately 26 cents per 
1,000 wheel-miles. 

The Portland Railway, Light & Power Company uses 
cast-iron wheels on all except the heavy interurban 
cars. All steel wheels wear 1 in. below the diameter 
of the cast wheels. The cost for the different types 
was not readily available, but the difference in wearing 
depth illustrates a condition which occurs on many 
railways and makes definite comparison difficult. 

The Harrisburg Railways obtains about 35,000 miles 
from cast-iron wheels. Most wheel changes are for 
broken flanges and shelled out treads. The cost is 
about 23 cents per 1,000 wheel-miles, for wheels only. 

The Empire State Railroad Corporation, Syracuse, 
averages 180,000 miles for 37-in. rolled-steel wheels. 
They are 1 in. thick on last turning and the cost is 
28.5 cents per 1,000 wheel-miles. 

The Androscoggin & Kennebec Railway of Lewiston, 
Me., uses 26-in. cast-iron wheels on safety cars. These 
are making an average mileage of 21,000 car-miles, and 
the cost is $1.24 per 1,000 car-miles, including all 
charges. With 33-in. multiple-wear steel wheels on in- 
terurban .cars, the company is obtaining an average 
mileage of 65,000 car-miles and the cost is $1.17 per 
1,000 car-miles. On account of winter conditions on 
this property, it is frequently necessary to renew steel 
wheels that have not gone their entire useful life, in 
order to secure necessary motor clearance. This, of 
course, reduces the average mileage. 

The Washington Railway & Electric Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., gives the following average mileage and 
cost for different types of wheels used during the year 
1920. This includes all wheels worn out and scrapped 
during that year: 


Average Cost per 1,000 


Type Wheels Mileage Wheel-Miles 


20-in. cast-iron pony wheels ............... 44,665 $0.150 
22-in. cast-iron pony wheels ............sc: 41,841 0.206 
30-in. cast-iron driver wheels ............. 41,009 0.276 
33-in. cast-iron driver wheels ............. 41,577 0.304 
30-in: Davis: Steel wheels, 04 dacs 4 og nee 48,725 0.688 
33-in. Davis steel wheels ..........00000000 65,254 0.559 
31-in. two-wear rolled steel wheels ......... 90,000 0.3883 


With reference to wheel conditions that require main- 
tenance attention, and which are limiting factors in 
the: mileage obtained from the wheels, it is evident that 
sharp flanges require the most attention with rolled 
steel wheels. Flat spots are comparatively infrequent, 
the greatest number appearing in the winter months, 
when skidding of wheels is most frequent. Chilled iron 
wheels give trouble principally from chipped and broken 
flanges, flat spots and shellouts. 

The theory of the cause of shellouts, as given by 
the Association of Manufacturers of Chilled Car Wheels, 
is that it comes from the heat generated between the 
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wheel and rail during the period that the wheel is 
sliding. The metal, at this spot, is heated almost to the 
melting point and is cooled immediately thereafter, 
which gives it a very high temper. The subsequent 
pounding on the rail causes the metal to disintegrate. 
This starts at the surface, in the center, and increases 
in depth as the disintegration spreads from the center. 
An accompanying illustration shows a typical shellout, 
and this condition is apparent. 

This condition of the wheel is aggravated by im- 
proper boring and mounting of wheels and also from 
irregularities in braking power between different cars, 
which arise from unequal piston travel, improper brake 
hangers and other brake adjustments. With these 
cumulative conditions, the number’ of slid-flat wheels 
during the winter months may reach as high as 50 per 
cent of the total removals. With particular attention 
given to mating wheels in pairs, to using wheels bored 
centrally and mounted with care, there should be less 
irregularity in the manner in which the wheels become 
worn and an increase in mileage obtained. _ 

In a second section of this survey, to be published 
in the next Monthly Maintenance Issue, the shop 
methods and equipment used in the maintenance of 
wheels, axles and gears will be treated. 


Tests to Determine Wear of 
Steel Wheels 


Tests Made in London Show Amount of Wear on Wheel 
Flanges Operating Over Flange Bearing Special 
Work, Amount of Wear on Wheel Treads from 
Brake Shoes and Change in Wheel Con- 
tour from Service Conditions 


HE results of recent tests made to determine the 
wear on steel tires on the London County Council 
Tramways were given by W. E. Ireland in a paper read 
at the conference of the Tramways and Light Railways 
Association in June of this year, and published in the 
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June 14 issue of Tramway and Railway World. In 
addition to obtaining data on the wear from brake 
shoes, these tests also included information in regard 
to the change of profile from its primary straight line 
shape to the curved’profile corresponding to the rail 
contour, Investigations were also made into the effect 
of running over ramps in special trackwork and shallow 
rail grooves, to collect information on the reduction of 


flange depth. Accompanying graphs show the results 
obtained. 
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In the tests made to determine the wear from brake 
shoes 382 miles of tire periphery were rubbed by the 
brake shoes at full load and double full load. This was 
assumed as equivalent to all the braking likely to occur 
in the London County Council service during 5,000 
miles of travel. 

The conclusions reached in these tests were that the 
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wear from brake shoe action is very small, and there 
was no evidence that the brake shoes tend to influence 
the worn shape of the tire profile. In making these 
tests a single-truck car was arranged so as to have 
four wheels mounted on each axle, the outside wheels 
operating on the rail in the usual manner, while the 
inside wheels were used only for braking. On the 
outside wheels of one axle, the standard brake gear was 
applied and the brake shoes operated in the usual way. 
On the other axle the braking was transferred from 
the track wheels to the inside supplementary pair of 
wheels. Two road wheels on one axle were then sub- 
jected to both rolling and brake loads. Two road wheels 
on the other axle were subject to rolling loads only, 
and the two supplementary wheels to brake loads only. 
All of the tires for the tests were carefully selected and 
had approximately the same Brinell hardness number. 
By referring to the graphs showing radial reduction in 
the tires, it appears that all of them were reduced at a 
closely uniform rate. The supplementary tires were 
reduced at a rate of about 0.003 in. for each 10,000 
miles run. 


METHODS USED IN MAKING TESTS 


The tests to determine the effect of flange bearing 
special work in reducing the height of wheel flanges 
were made by running a single truck car over a spe- 
cially equipped crossing. “Two of the wheels were ar- 
ranged to make contact with the too of the ramp each 
time it was traversed, while the flange of the other two 
wheels on the car ran clear in a full-depth track groove. 
The result showed that the flanges which bore on the 
ramp became flattened, and the steel metal was forced 
outward toward the outside edge of the flanges, but 
none of the metal was actually abraided, although the 
brake shoes were applied to the wheels every time the 
ear traversed the ramp. The original depth of the 
flanges was 7 in., while the least depth of the groove 
in the crossing was 4 in. The results showed that the 
flanges were reduced zs in., with an average of about 
10,000 crossings of the ramp. Tests to determine the 
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reduction in flange depth were also made under actual 
service conditions, special brake shoes with deep grooves 
being used so that there was no wear on the flanges 
from brake applications. Results showed that a reduc- 
tion: of io in. in depth took place in an average of about 
1,500 miles. 

Measurements and tests were also made by Mr. Ire- 
land to show the change in the angle of inclination of 
treads. The tires used had an inclination of one in 
twenty at the start of the tests. The results showed 
a rapid initial increase in the angle of inclination of 
tire tread and there was considerable change in the 
actual form of the treads up to approximately 5,000 
miles, when the tire had assumed its typical shape, 
which remained practically constant throughout the 
remainder of the tests up to 16,000 miles. 


CONCLUSIONS AS TO WHEEL LIFE 


Among the conclusions reached by Mr. Ireland as a 
result of these tests are that the life of the tire in 
terms of radial thickness is governed by its width, by 
the load per square inch on the area of contact and by 
the elastic limit of the steel from which it is made. 
A tire whose tensile strength is 100 tons per square 
inch, with an elastic limit of 50 tons, would thus give 
the same results as a tire of 70 tons per square inch 
tensile strength, whose elastic limit is also 50 tons. The 
tests also indicate that it is desirable to match tires 
or the wearing surface of steel wheels by their Brinell 
numbers, so as to secure tires on each axle of closely 
uniform hardness. Each tire or wheel should be passed 
through a suitable hardness testing machine and the 
hardness number should be stamped on the tire or 
wheel in a uniform location. 

Some railways in the United States are already mat- 
ing their tires by these numbers and are obtaining very 
satisfactory and uniform results. 

In 1909 a committee of the Master Car Builders’ As- 
sociation had some tests made in the laboratory at Pur- 
due University to determine the wear under repeated 
application of brakes to both cast-iron and steel-tired 
wheels. An abstract of this report was published in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 25, 1910, page 
1099. The conclusion reached was that none of the or- 
dinary brake shoes in service caused excessive wear -on 
either steel or cast-iron wheels. The wear on steel 
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wheels is greater than that on cast iron, but in neither 
case was there any serious wear on the wheel found to 
occur. 
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Improvements in Clark 
Coacrete Breaker 


Changes Which Have Been Made in This Pavement- 
Breaking Machine Make It Easier and 
More Efficient to Operate 


HE construction of an improved type of concrete 

breaker for breaking up pavements preparatory to 
track reconstruction has just been completed by Charles 
H. Clark, engineer maintenance of way Cleveland Rail- 
way. Mr. Clark’s original design of breaker consisted 
of a weight which was raised by a motor and dropped on 
the pavement. This was superseded about two years ago 
by a breaker with a gang of five pointed hammers 
dropped vertically, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration at right. The machinery was 
arranged so that the hammers could be 
dropped all at one time or serially. 
This breaker delivered two blows from 
each weight in sixteen seconds, or a 
total of about thirty-eight blows per 
minute for the five hammers, and 
would break the pavement between 
rails at the rate of 50 ft. to 150 ft. per 
hour. By a separate clutch the oper- 
ator controlled the movement along the 
track of the breaker according to the 
needs of the case. This type of breaker 
has done excellent work in Cleveland and 
in some other cities where it has been 
installed. 

The new breaker designed by Mr. Clark 
contains a number of improvements sug- 
gested by experience. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The hammers are now fitted with 
double slides, or slides on each side in- 
stead of a single slide. A change has 
been made in the hammer lock, and a 
lever has been substituted for a hook to 
hold the hammers up when the machine 
is not in use. 


“Side Elevation of New Concrete Breaker, 
and Plan of Frame 


\ ol « 8” Pulley 


Floor bolted to 
stee/ frame 


At Left, the Latest Design of Clark Concrete 
Breaker in Action. At Right, Close-up 
View of Hanging and Tripping Device 
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A safety device has been added to catch the hammer 


in case it drops below the hooking point. This prevents 


the machine from jamming. The chains and gears have 
been made heavier. 

The car has been made integral with the truck and of 
steel throughout. The vertical clearance is now 11 ft. 
2 in. instead of 11 ft. 8in. This makes it easier to ship, 
and by dropping the wheels out from 6 in. to 8 in. more 
room can be secured for shipping purposes. 

The operator has seven levers altogether for control- 
ling the operation of the breaker, and these levers have 
been arranged within 36 in. of the position of the oper- 
ator, making it much easier for him to control the 
machine. 

The machine was made for Mr. Clark by the Union 
Engineering Company of Cleveland. This breaker will 
have the same speed as previous designs. 


Reboring Compressor Cylinders 


in a Lathe 


By Use of a Specially Constructed Fixture Bolted to 
the Lathe Carriage, Compressor Cylinders 
Are Readily Rebored 


VARIETY of work may be performed on the 

standard machine tools of a railroad shop pro- 
vided a little ingenuity is used in the design and con- 
struction of suitable fixtures to hold the work in the 
machine. 

Expensive, complicated jigs and fixtures are not 
always necessary, as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing photograph which shows a fixture made in the shops 
of the Northwestern Elevated Railroad, Chicago, con- 
structed of T-rails and bars suitable for holding 
compressor castings while they are being bored in a 
standard engine lathe. This is a 14-in. lathe having the 
customary tool rest, compound and carriage. For the 
application of compressor fixtures the compound is re- 
moved and the cross-members of the fixture, which are 
made up of L-shape section bars, bolted into the bolt 


Ordinary Lathe, Shown in Use Here to Turn Armature Shaft, Is 
Adapted for Compressor Boring as Shown in Illustration Above 


groove in the carriage. The T-rails of 54 in. height are 
fastened to the cross-members at the mid-point, these 
rails being spaced at such a distance that they will hold 
conveniently the casting of the compressor. The cross- 
feed screw nut is fastened onto one of the T-rails, so 
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that the cross-beam of the carriage may be used to align 
the cylinder with the boring tool. Long bolts are used 
to hold the casting upon the face of the T-rail, which 
has holes bored in the head matched up with the holes in 
the casting. The boring tool is placed in the chuck of 
the lathe, and the casting squared up, when an initial 
fine cut is made off each cylinder. After one cylinder is 


Standard Lathe with Home-Made Fixture in Position for Reboring 
Compressor Cylinder 


bored the bolts clamping the fixture to the carriage are 
removed and placed in holes so spaced that the other 
cylinder will be lined up with the boring tool. Trans- 
formation of the lathe from one capable of turning down 
armature shafts, as shown in one photograph, to a lathe 
adaptable for boring out compressor cylinders, as shown 
in the other photograph, is accomplished by one man in 
approximately fifteen minutes. The fixture was made 
at a nominal cost and, due to its design and construc- 
tion, has no parts which will wear out. 


Market Street Track Reconstruction 
in San Francisco 


HE Market Street Railway of San Francisco on 

May 1 started the reconstruction of tracks on Market 
Street, the work to cover a total of 5 miles of single 
track. 

On lower Market Street the grade will be raised 
and new track put in as well because in this area the 
street is continually settling, as was described in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Dec. 23, 1922, 
page 967. The grade raise will increase from zero at 
Sutter Street to a maximum of 2 ft. at Steuart Street. 
The city will repave the street at the revised grade so 
that street and tracks will be ready at the same time, 
for service on the new grade. 

The rails used in this reconstruction, the 121-lb. 
special section designed expressly for this work and 
described in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue for 
July 29, 1922, page 163, are already on hand. The cross- 
ings are being built up in the company’s own shops at 
San Francisco. 

The track now being rebuilt has been in service for 
fifteen or sixteen years, having been restored to grade 
and rebuilt in 1907 and 1908. All four tracks will be 
reconstructed as far up as Sutter Street, and from 
there out to Twelfth Street the two inner tracks will be 
rebuilt. The plan of construction will be to work nights 
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only, tearing up each night only such track as can be 
restored before the traffic of the next day begins. 
Thus the work is to be done without any interruption 
to regular service. 

The reconstruction is under the direction of B. P. 
Legare, engineer maintenance of way and construction. 


Window Posters Tell Fare Story 


N ATTRACTIVE window poster is being used by 

the Georgia Railway & Power Company to teil 
passengers what becomes of the 7 cents which they pay 
for carfare. The story is told in the form of a tabula- 
tion which classifies items in a rather unusual way, as 
follows: 


Cashifare recei vedi. nan. oat ee ete ot eis eo abner oleh ate eaia aeee 7.00 cents 


Costs pai : 
Mioket:discounte.,.. 5 <0. soe eee en 
Free transfers, reduced fares............. 


Wages....... 


Net returns: per passen@erisn stcen seni. one 4 took orte ices whe 
Required for return on investment on minimum 
basis fixed by Georgia Public Service Commission 
includinginterest,onidebt./....)2 sae... peas eee 


LOSS Per PASSENPEL. oes 5s s:- se ood osname ee ee eee + .61 cents 
Total'passentersom... fataec ane eee : 92,172,664 
Totaliloss.i5 wsseish oi 2 o8laue to eae ae eee ee eee $565,536.29 


At the bottom of the poster the company says: 
“These losses, unless eliminated, will prevent expanding 
transportation service, and are the result of traffic 
congestion and other causes ‘which only public opinion 
can remove.” 


London Underground Ventilation 


HE Central London Railway has recently pub- 

lished some interesting facts concerning its ven- 
tilation arrangements for deep-level subways. The air 
in the tube is entirely changed every hour and the 
air at each station is changed every twenty minutes. 
An analysis of the air in the subway of the Central 
London Railway shows that it contains considerably 
fewer bacteria than does the dust-laden air of the 
street. 
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Twelve “Ozonair” plants supply the huge volume of 
air required. Approximately 4,000 cu.ft. of purified 
air is provided daily for each passenger, and the quan- 
tity of air pumped into the stations of the railway 
amounts to about 110,000,000 cu.ft. per day. 

The air-purifying plants draw into the stations a 
supply of outside air which passes into a mixing cham- 
ber where it is washed, filtered, purified and ozonized.. 
It is conveyed by ducts to the various parts of the 
subway, as required. The plants were originally in- 
stalled in 1911 and have been working steadily about 
fifteen hours a day since that time. It is estimated that. 
the total energy which has been used in air operation 
would equal the power of Niagara Falls for one and 
one-half hours. 


Seattle Trailers Rebuilt Into Motor Cars 


N NEED of new equipment for the Green Lake line 

and without funds with which to buy it, the Seattle 
Municipal Railway decided to convert into motor cars. 
ten trailers heretofore used for special heavy service, 
such as baseball games, beach events, etc. The new 
cars were reconstructed in the Seattle shops and placed 
in service May 15. According to General Superinten- 
dent D. W. Henderson, “the new-cars are very satisfac- 
tory and the public is very mutch pleased with them.” 

The cars were originally put in service in August,. 
1918, as trailers of standard type, built by the American 
Car Company. They have two trucks, a length over all 
of 46 ft. and a body length of 34 ft. They have Brill 
77-E-1 trucks with 5-ft. 4-in. wheelbase and 24-in. 
wheels. The weight of the original trailer body was: 
13,680 lb. and the total car weight 22,680 lb. 

As reconstructed with four G. E.-258 motors, the 
total weight is increased a little less than 6,000 Ib., 
being distributed as follows: Body, 13,880 lb.; trucks 
and wheels, 8,960 lb.; motors, 3,840 lb.; other equip- 
ment, 1,760 lb.; total weight, 28,440 lb. 

As reconstructed the cars are arranged for single- 
end, front exit and entrance, and one-man operation. 
They have a full complement of safety devices and are 
provided with folding steps and automatic door control. 

As trailers, the cars seated sixty-five. As rebuilt, 
the seating capacity is sixty. The two steps were re- 
duced 1 in. each in rebuilding, so that they are now 
12 in. and 15 in. respectively. 


Seattle Trailer Reconstrueted as One-Man Motor Safety Car 
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Better Inspection Will Bring Lower 
Maintenance Costs 


Three Systems Used for Inspection Are Described—Good Working Conditions 
and Surroundings Lead to Better Work and Attract a Higher Grade of 


Men — Selection of Foremen Is Important — Opportunities 


in Reclamation 


By Henry S. Day* 


Railway Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


the purpose of anticipating and preventing fail- 

ures in service by cleaning, adjusting or replacing 
parts that have become dirty, out of adjustment or worn 
to the danger point before trouble occurs. To accomplish 
this it is vital to know accurately when equipment has 
performed to a point when it is likely to fail. It should 
then be removed from service well within that time. 
New equipment will run many months with little 
attention, because it is clean and carefully adjusted. As 
it becomes older the necessity for inspection increases. 


THREE SYSTEMS OF INSPECTION IN USE 


(s* inspection of electric railway equipment has 


There are three systems in general use for deter- 
mining the proper time to inspect a car. These are, 
first, “period inspection,” under which a car is brought 
in at regular intervals, irrespective of how many miles 
it has run or the class of service in which it has 
operated since the previous inspection; second, ‘“mile- 
age inspection,’ when a car is brought in at the end 
of a predetermined number of miles; and third, “watt- 
hour consumption inspection.”’ Any of these will bring 
results if properly carried out; but the last is prefer- 
able because the car is inspected at the time when such 
important parts as the motors and control equipment 
have performed work up to the point when they require 
adjustment, lubrication and cleaning regardless of the 
service they have been operating in or miles they have 
run. The period inspection is the most uncertain of the 
three because, while all cars receive the same attention, 
some are pretty sure to be in continuous service while 
others will be used intermittently. 

Mileage inspection will come nearer accomplishing 
the result desired, but the method does not take care 
of the different classes of service in which cars may be 
placed. Another cause for uncertainty in mileage in- 
spection is the difficulty of correctly keeping the records, 
and in having the figures compiled soon enough to order 
cars out of service before some cars have run beyond 
the mileage when they should have been over the in- 
spection pits. To overcome this difficulty, mileage 
frequently is compiled up to a certain point and the 
balance, or the remaining time, estimated. This really 
results in a combination of mileage and period methods 
with consequent irregular results. 

The indicating watt-hour meter gives direct results 
and cars can be checked daily, if necessary, by the 
carhouse force, and inspected at the proper time. This 
may eliminate costly records, but in any case it insures 
the inspection of cars when this is due. Unless this 
is done, results cannot be good and maintenance costs 
will increase. 


*Formerly superintendent of equipment, Kansas City Railways. 


The correct period, mileage or watt-hour consump- 
tion on which to base inspection depends entirely on 
local conditions; and a rule for one road may not by 
any means work out on some other. 

The possibilities for low maintenance costs have not 
yet begun to be attained. They lie not so much in the 
system followed as they do in the quality of the work 
performed and the thoroughness with which it is car- 
ried out. Many good systems of inspection will obtain 
real results if they are lived up to, but on numerous 
properties this seems to be an impossibility. It comes 
from many causes. Sometimes it is from a false idea 
of economy in holding payrolls at a point lower than is 
consistent with the work that must be performed. 
Payrolls for carhouse forces should not be considered 
a liability, as there is no place on an-electric railway 
property where money will show as quick returns as 
when well spent on the upkeep of rolling stock. Other 
influences aside from payrolls, such as shortage of 
equipment, poor supervision, insufficient facilities and 
inefficient carhouse and track layouts, and sometimes 
unsuitable working conditions, all contribute to produce 
unsatisfactory and costly results. To change all this 
will cost money and effort, with careful planning; but 
the possibilities are there for the operator who will go 
after them. 

There are at least three definite means whereby pay- 
rolls and material and supply charges can be construc- 
tively reduced. These are by providing clean, light and 
comfortable carhouses planned to handle cars efficiently, 
by raising the standard of operatives and supervisors, 
and by prevention of waste. 


PooR WORKING CONDITIONS LOWER STANDARD 


Many carhouses are simply a group of pits with a 
roof above. In cold weather the temperature where the 
men are performing their work is the same as it is out 
of doors, which means that when equipment needs the 
best possible care it is getting the worst. Not much 
of the work will be well done, and some will not be 
done at all. For example, the proper inspection of a 
controller requires a reasonable amount of close adjust- 
ment that cannot be performed properly by a workman 
wearing heavy gloves, but if the weather happens to be 
cold enough it is a safe bet that he will have them on. 

Car repairmen are human, and where physical dis- 
comfort is a daily experience a poor grade of perform- 
ance will follow. While it may be true that many 
mechanical operations can be carried on successfully 
out of doors in bad weather, it is much cheaper if this 
work is performed inside, and better results can always 
be obtained. 

The time lost daily caused by men leaving their 
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work for short periods solely due to their physical 
discomfort amounts to a considerable sum at the end 
of a year. This is added to by slowing down work done 
in poorly lighted pits, using poorly designed and badly 
worn tools, slow methods of handling parts and mate- 
rial, and waiting for slow switching movements caused 
by poorly planned track layouts and congestion. A good 
foreman can do a lot to overcome these difficulties, but 
he is human just as his men are, and aside from his 
greater interest and loyalty he can become a victim of 
circumstance just as they can. 

This question of unsatisfactory working conditions is 
partly responsible for an inferior grade of carhouse 
repairmen. The rest of it probably is due to the tradi- 
tion that high-grade mechanics are not needed in a 
carhouse. If a check-up is made of the average force 
engaged in the inspection of cars it is doubtful if 
many members can be found who ever have served an 
apprenticeship at a regular trade. Usually a man has 
drifted into a carhouse and been put to work as helper. 
By sticking to the job, principally because it was a 
job, he has through years of service been promoted to 
be a repairman or gang leader. Such men never had 
any real training. They learned their work from the 
man they were helping, and if he was doing it wronz 
they simply perpetuated incorrect methods. Today 
they frequently are paid as well as men working in 
other industries who are tradesmen—but they could 
not qualify for the tradesman’s job. 

On the other hand, invite the tradesman into the 
carhouse and he won’t come because he does not like 
the conditions. It probably will be said that car in- 
spection does not need highly skilled mechanics. To 
a certain extent this is true. A considerable part of 
the work necessary properly to inspect a car can be 
executed by semi-skilled labor; but experienced mechan- 
ics and electricians with previous experience and actual 
training would know whether work was being done 
right or wrong and would prevent failures of apparatus 
due to incorrect execution by repairmen. 


SUPERVISION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 


It sometimes develops that the foreman is simply the 
unskilled helper who has worked his way up by steady 
service and application. He probably is a good deal 
more competent than any of his men, yet he usually has 
obtained what knowledge he possesses by a hit-or-miss 
method, and knows comparatively little about correct 


- practices for maintenance or for handling men, and is 


wholly without technical training. Of course many such 
young men, who are intelligent and ambitious, enter the 
mechanical department of electric railways and succeed. 
These are of the type, however, who would succeed any- 
where; and they are the exceptions. 

Although a good many industries besides street rail- 
ways have been slow to realize it, the foreman is the 
key man where supervision over groups is necessary. 
He actually controls production and interprets to the 
workers the policy of the man at the top. An incom- 
petent and injudicious foreman is the most costly 
feature of an organization, but few roads spend much 
effort or time in selecting or training the right kind 
of men. 

There is little incentive for the young college man 
to enter this field. The idea is more or less prevalent 
that “practical” men are the only ones who can produce 
results. This idea is wrong. An injection of tech- 
nically trained men, not only into the engineering 
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department but also into the shops and carhouses, will 
show lasting benefits. Before this can happen, how- 
ever, the salary and future must be made comparable 
with other industries. 

Further opportunities for big economies lie in con- 
servation and reclamation of supplies and renewal 
parts. An inspection of the storeroom and scrap bin of 
the average carhouse should prove this. Unquestion- 
ably waste on a busy system is hard to control. The 
difficulties increase with the size of the system, but 
effort and money expended judiciously will show results 
well worth while. Several properties at the present 
time have placed this matter in the hands of com- 
petent specialists and the returns have been beyond 
expectations. 


CO-OPERATION WITH TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 
Is ESSENTIAL 


One other feature presents itself as an aid to better 
inspection. This is the need for the transportation 
department to realize the necessity for whole-hearted 
co-operation in living up to the rule that cars should 
be removed from service and sent in for inspection 
when they are due, and at no other time. This is 
admittedly a hard thing to do; but it is done on some 
roads. It is the first and most important step in 
dependable operation of cars. The transportation de- 
partment frequently takes the view that it is in a 
better position to judge when cars should be taken out 
of service than is the mechanical department. The 
decision, however, really does not lie with either depart- 
ment, but in the equipment itself. If good judgment 
has been used in determining when a car is due for 
inspection it should not be allowed to remain in service 
beyond that time. 

Inspection at its best is one of the hardest games in 
the world, but on good inspection largely hangs low 
maintenance cost. No matter how well the shop turns 
out cars after overhauling, or how carefully the trans- 
portation department operates them, results will be 
uncertain and costly if the inspection is not of a high 
quality. 


Safety Pedal on Circular Saw 


AKING use of the cultivated instinct of a man to 

push down a foot lever in order to stop a machine, 
an ingenious device has been applied to the circular 
saw in the shops of the Northwestern Elevated Rail- 
road, Chicago. The saw has an individual motor drive 
with the fuse and controller mounted directly on the 
frame. For emergency, a pedal or treadle, mounted on a 
simple lever attached to the saw frame, serves as the 
medium by which the operator may effect a quick stop. 
Between the pedal and its fulcrum, a trigger has been 
mounted in such a manner that depression of the pedal 
causes the trigger to “kick out” the main fuse. A 
spring keeps the lever up when not in use. 

While this method would not be good for ordinary 
starting and stopping of the machine, on account of 
arcing at the clips, which would soon burn them off, and 
because replacing the fuse after every stop would re- 
quire time, the device ‘is very satisfactory for emergency 
in case the saw becomes wedged. An attachment of 
this kind can be installed upon any separately motor- 
driven machine by merely mounting the fuse and fuse 
clips in a position which can be readily reached by a 
trigger on a foot lever. 


Be ae 
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N. & W. Electric Shop Practices 


How Maintenance Shops of Electric Division at Bluestone Junction Handle Repair Work on Twelve 
Electric Locomotives—Shop Equipment and Maintenance Methods Are Well 
Adapted to Minimizing Upkeep Costs 


Here Is a Truck View 


heavy trainloads that the electrified division of the 

Norfolk & Western does, its maintenance practices 
are exceedingly simple. A description of the original 
electrification was given in this paper June 5, 1915, and 
the later construction, by which the singletrack mileage 
was increased to a total of about 200, was described in 
last week’s issue. The repair work on the twelve double- 
unit electric locomotives is done principally at the electric 
division’s shop at Bluestone Junction, while a small 
amount of heavy work is sent to the main shops at Roa- 
noke. The repairs consist mainly of turning tires, lining 
up rods, pins and brasses, changing pinions and rewind- 
ing electrical parts. 

All electrical maintenance work is done in one large 
shop excepting blacksmithing, winding, and tin work, 
for which small outside buildings are provided. The 
maintenance force comprises 18 machinists, 17 elec- 
tricians, two pipe fitters, two cranemen, 21 helpers, a 
bronze and babbitt man, and a blacksmith. These num- 
bers include a small force which is kept at the shop at 
night, and also the maintenance force at the Bluefield 
motor pit. 

The principal machine tools which are used in this 
work are the following: } 

A 30-in. planer which is used for shoes, wedges, driv- 
ing boxes, etc. 

A 36-in. boring mill, used for boring rod brasses, 
jackshaft bearings, driving boxes, etc. 

A 60-in. horizontal bering mill, which is used for 
boring air compressor cylinders and other small work. 

A 72-in. vertical boring mill used mainly for tire work. 

A 20-in. shaper used for miscellaneous work. 

Three lathes, respectively 18 in., 25 in., and 36 in., 
used for any work that comes up. 

A 36-in. slotter used for keyways, miscellaneous 
smoothing work, etc. 

A 30-in. radial drill. 

A pipe-threading machine. 

_A bolt-threading machine. 


| ee a railroad handling the volume of traffic in 


Showing Several Features Mentioned in This Article 


No axle work is done in the shop, for the reason that 
no axles have required attention. None has been re- 
placed since the hollow axles originally installed on 
the locomotives were replaced with solid ones during 
the general overhauling of the locomotives. 


LOCOMOTIVES KEPT CONSTANTLY IN GOOD REPAIR 


Each electric locomotive is given a careful monthly 
inspection, requiring from one to two days. This cor- 
responds to a mileage of about 3,000. There is no 
general overhaul of the locomotives, repairs being made 
in accordance with need as developed by the regular 
inspection. At inspection time all parts of the locomo- 
tive are thoroughly blown out.with air, and men trained 
with respect to the several kinds of apparatus go over 
their respective sections of the locomotives, making the 
necessary repairs. Locomotives are brought in for in- 
spection in accordance with a posted schedule. 

After each man has made his inspection he reports 
to the foreman of the locomotive shop. 

In the overhaul work all heavy parts are transported 
by means of a 30-ton Whiting traveling crane with a 
5-ton auxiliary hoist. This crane has a span of about 
60 ft., covering one of the two tracks in the shop as 
well as the machine sections. 


TIRES TURNED AT MODERATE Cost 


The wheels on the locomotive are steel tired, and the 
shop at Bluestone Junction is equipped to turn and 
change tires. They are turned in a boring mill. With 
this mill five tires can be turned in eight hours at a cost 
of about $2.50 each., One man does this work, using 
the traveling crane in handling the tires into and out of 
the mill. 

A tire runs for about eighteen months for the first 
turning and one year for the second turning, giving a 
total life of about 100,000 miles. 

All tires are finish-bored to a pin gage, with a toler- 
ance of 0.005 in. They are hored 0.001 in. under size 
per inch of diameter to allow for shrinking on the 
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spider. A gasoline tire heater is used in expanding the 
tires before shrinking. 

When a spider rim wears below size, it is built up 
with the electric arc welder, the current being supplied 
from a motor-generator set. About 4 in. of metal is put 


on. Since the shop at Bluestone Junction is not equipped — 


to turn down the spiders they are sent to the main 
shop at Roanoke for this purpose, where the welded 
metal is turned down to leave about 3% in. 

The operation of changing the tires on an engine 
occupies about one day. What can be done along this 


This Special Transformer Provides Quick and Convenient 
Heating of Pinions 


line is shown by the fact that in November, 1922, all 
tires on the entire twelve engines were changed in eight 
days. 

When tires are being turned, the opportunity is taken 
to fix the hub liners, bore out the driving boxes, and 
line up the shoes and wedges. 

Flange wear determines the time of shopping leco- 
motives for tire changing. It is regular practice with 
the railway to build up flanges to gage with the electric 
welder. 

It is a shop rule that all tires on the same or connected 
axles must be exactly of a size. The diameters of those 
in different groups may, however, differ up to 3 in. It 
is found as a practical matter that this difference is 
permissible, even with the constant-speed motors, before 
any ma‘erial difference is shown in the load on the 
motors. In case it is necessary to use wheels on the 
same locomotive with a diameter difference greater than 
2 in., the load can be distributed uniformly by adjust- 
ment of the rheostats, which is done when the tires are 
being changed. 


BUSHING OF CRANKPINS Is SUCCESSFUL 


Next to the wheel tires, the crankpins are possibly 
the most interesting feature of the maintenance 
work. Wear of the crankpin is compensated for 
by means of a bushing which is shrunk on after the pin 
has been trued up. This truing is done in place by 
means of a machine driven by an air motor which 
revolves the cutting tool around the pin, being clamped 
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on the end of the pin in such a position that the cutting 
is bound to be a concentric. 

The bushing, shrunk on the pin is * in. thick, and is 
bored 0.00125 in. smaller than the crankpin for each inch 
of diameter. This is the same difference in diameter 
which is prescribed for the crankpin and the bore in 
the crank into which it fits. The pins are forced in with 
about 150 tons pressure. 

As a result of the care with which this work is done, 
no bushings have as yet come loose, nor have any crank- 
pins had to be changed. 

For heating the bushing before it is shrunk on the 
crankpin, the bushing is set on end and there is lowered 
over it a larger bushing, which clears it by 1 in. to 
13 in., and which is heated to a cherry red. The heat 
radiated inward from the larger bushing brings the 
smaller one to a uniform temperature very quickly, 
and without danger of causing dirt or scale to adhere 
to its carefully finished interior surface. 


OTHER TRUCK MAINTENANCE WORK IS SIMPLE 


An important feature from the maintenance stand- 
point is the connecting rod. Connecting rods are inter- 
changeable, hence all of the rod -brasses are stand- 
ard, with one size of bore for the driver crank and one 
for the jackshaft crank. The connecting-rod bearings 
are bored to fit a plug gage.” A.connecting rod replace- 
ment on a locomotive requires only twenty minutes. 

The jackshaft bearings are babbitted. They last 
about two years, while the motor bearings, which also are 
babbitted, last about one year. The babbitt metal used 
for these bearings has a tin base, the composition being 
approximately 85 per cent tin, 10 per cent lead, 3 per 
cent antimony and 2 per cent copper. 

One of the regular features of the maintenance work 
is the welding of a wearing plate 4 in. thick on the side 
of the driving box next to the wheel. This is knocked 
off when worn and a new one is put in its place, per- 
mitting the use of one standard thickness of hub liner. 
Similarly flat plates are welded in the pedestal ways, 
being welded at top and bottom and at two spots midway. 


PINIONS HEATED ELECTRICALLY BEFORE SHRINKING ON 


Pinions are heated electrically by means of a trans- 
former similar in principle to those used for testing 
field coils. The transformer consists of a U-shaped 
core, with the primary windings om’the vertical limbs. 
Between the poles’is a removable core, tapered to fit 
the bore of the pinion. This tapering prevents rattling 
of the pinion while the transformer is in action. 

Obviously when the pinion is in place it becomes the 
secondary of the transformer, and a current circulates 
in it nearly equal in magnitude to the product of the 
current and the number of turns in the primary circuit. 

With 110 volts impressed on the primary winding, the 
transformer draws about 100 amp. with a pinion of 
113 in. diameter, 43 in. across the face and bored out 
6 in. at the larger end of the bore. The pinion heats to 
185 deg. C. in twenty-five minutes. 
placed close to the root of the tooth and is packed with 
putty to get an accurate record of the temperature. 

Electric heating of the pinion for installation on the 
motor shaft insures uniformity of temperature, as the 
current is distributed almost evenly throughout the 
cross-section below the teeth. It is also regular in 
operation, as a particular consumption of power corre- 
sponds to a definite rate of heating. The plan is also 
expeditious and economical. There is no danger of 


A thermometer is | 
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affecting the previous heat treatment and the pinion 
teeth are especially well protected as they are slightly 
‘cooler than the body, due to the fact that little or no 
current circulates through them. 

On account of the large size of the pinions and the 
necessity for removing them without disturbing the 
motor in the truck, an unusual type of puller had to be 
devised. The general design is shown in the accompany- 
ing halftones and diagram. It consists of two cylinders 
placed end to end, one with 8 in. bore, the other with 
3 in. Each contains a piston packed with a cupped 
leather, and the smaller cylinder opens into the large 
one. The space between the two pistons is filled with 
oil. The small piston is forced toward the large cylinder 
by means of a threaded rod operated by a ratchet wrench, 
the force being multiplied in proportion to the ratio 
of the squares of the piston diameters, or about 7 to 1. 
Screwed onto the end of the large cylinder away from 
the small one is an internally threaded ring which 
screws onto a correspondingly threaded projection 
turned on the pinion for this purpose. Projecting from 
the large piston is a cylindrical extension which, in 
action, presses against the end of the motor shaft. 

The whole shell of the puller is made in one piece, 
and it weighs, when filled with oil, about 125 lb. Its 
operation is highly satisfactory, and it is able to remove 
the most obstinate pinion without difficulty. 


EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE SITUATION Is 
WELL IN HAND 


The effect of the rebuilding of the locomotives and the 
careful maintenance methods is reflected in a marked 
reduction in the number of cases of equipment trouble. 

For example, in 1920 there were 368 cases of motor 
trouble, in 1921 the number was reduced to 107, and in 
1922, it came down to 91. Eight spare motors are kept 
always available, so that no locomotive need be kept out 
of service for any considerable length of time on account 
of motor trouble. 

The greatest difficulty with the motors has been due 
to their “throwing solder,” which is caused by overheat- 
ing. There was considerable difficulty of this nature 
during the 
strike, but it is 
not serious now. 
The bar wind- 
ings of the rotor 
and stator give 
practically no 
trouble. Another - 
way in which 
motor troubles 
have been re- 
duced is threugh the elimination of welding to build 
up the motor-shaft fits. Heat-treated shafts are used, 
and the effect of welding was to cause frequent breaks. 
Since the abandonment of this method there have been 
practically no breaks. Maintenance of motor bearings 
has been improved by the use of solid in place of split 
bearings. This insures better lubrication and there- 
fore less wear. 

Some typical rotor and stator records are the follow- 
ing: 

To select 2 bad example as one extreme, rotor No. 
1,505,073 is one of the worst offenders. This has been 
in service since 1915, but no record is available prior 
to Oct. 30, 1919, when it was in for rewinding. On 
Dec. 26, 1920, it came in again, this time for throwing 


Diagrammatic Longitudinal Section 
of N. & W. Pinion Puller 


solder. It was resoldered but came back for the same 
cause on May 6, 1921, and June 22, 1921. It gave a good 
account of itself until Jan. 26, 1922, when it came in for 
a short circuit between phases, requiring the putting in 
of two new coils. Then it got to throwing solder again 
and was in for this purpose June 22, 1922; Aug. 22, 
1922; Oct. 17, 1922, and Feb. 12, 1923. It came in on 
account of roasting out on Feb. 24, 1923, and was re- 


The Pinion Can Be Removed with the Motor in Place by Means 
of This Puller 


wound. Since then it has given a good account of it- 
self. This is a very unusual case. 

By way of contrast here are some average good rec- 
ords: No. 1,505,001 had no trouble recorded up to Jan. 
17, 1921, when it was rewound and has caused no trouble 
since. No. 1,505,003 had a collector grounded Jan. 29, 
1921, while No. 1,505,017 came in for a loose collector 
on May 5, 1923. No. 1,505,019 had to be rewound Jan. 
15, 1920, but has had no attention since, while 1,505,021 
was rewound Jan 20, 1920. No. 1,505,025 has caused 
no trouble since Dec. 1, 1919, when it had to be re- 
wound. That is, this motor has been in extremely heavy 
service for three-and-a-half years without giving the 
slightest trouble. 

Now for the stators: Of the 106 in service, no trouble 
has been reported for thirty-two since the record was 
started Sept. 1, 1919, nearly four years ago, and no 
winding work has been done on any of them. 

A typical case of those on which work has been done 
is No. 1,505,002, which was rewound at Bluefield on April 
26, 1920, on account of a short circuit between phase 
coils. On April 21, 1921, eight coils had to be repaired. 
Another typical case is that of No. 1,505,052, which on 
account of a broken shaft) had its windings badly 
abraided, requiring the replacing of thirty-two top coils. 

Next to the motor, the most important piece of elec- 
trical apparatus is the phase converter. This is of par- 
ticular interest because it was a novel device when 
adopted for use on these locomotives. There are few 
troubles with the phase converters, and these few are 
being brought rapidly under control: In 1920 there 
were twenty-one troubles, in 1921 seventeen, and in 1922 
eleven, or practically one-half the number two years 
earlier. 

Grounding in the slots has been the principal phase 
converter trouble, but this has been reduced by the use 
of all-mica insulation, with special reinforcing at weak 
points. 

Reverser trouble has been practically eliminated. 
The only serious difficulty was the breaking of the con- 
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tact fingers, and this has been disposed of by a simple 
change in the design. 

The water rheostats cause no maintenance difficulties. 
This cannot quite be said of the transformers, but out 
of a total of twenty-four transformers, only three a 
year, on the average, require repair. 


RECORDS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN 
MAINTENANCE WORK 


An element in the reduction of maintenance cost on 
the N. & W. has been the careful recording of all equip- 
ment performance and close study of the records. 

The general foreman keeps records of equipment 
troubles in day-book form. As the total number of 
units is not large, while the individual features of ap- 
paratus which are sources of trouble are of consider- 
able size, it is possible to keep records of individual 
parts. 

Each month the troubles for the different kinds of 
apparatus are posted up in detail, and the records of 
important pieces, such as phase converter stators, phase 
converter rotors, main motor stators, main motor rotors 
and transformers, are bound up independently. Records 
of dipping and baking are kept separately, as are also 
those of renewals of parts. Tabular summaries are also 
made of such items as application of crankpin bush- 
ings, rewinding of phase converters, etc. 


Railway vs. Bus to Radio 
Audience 


“Journal” Editor Gives Fifteen-Minute Talk from 
WJZ—Place of Railway and Bus Outlined 
‘for Layman 


Upon invitation from the Radio Corporation of America, 
Harry L. Brown, editor ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, gave 
a fifteen-minute talk from Broadcasting Station WJZ, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City, Aug. 11, on the subject, as 
announced, “Is the Street Railway a Back Number and 
Can the Bus Replace It?” With the limitations of a fifteen- 
minute period and the layman-type audience, it was nec- 
essary to eliminate all details and endeavor to establish 
only certain general impressions in the hearers’ minds. 
The purpose was to leave the thoughts that the railway is 
not to disappear; that there is a proper place for both bus 
and railway, and that the public will be best served by 
keeping both forms of transportation under one manage- 
ment. As it was thought Mr. Brown’s talk might carry a 
suggestion for possible use of railway men when, confronted 
with the task of making a short talk on this live topic, it 
is published herewith.—EpITors. 


ECAUSE of the frequent agitation of the bus ques- 

tion in the newspapers in all parts of the country 
and the recent trolley strike in New Jersey, particularly, 
much attention has been focused on the ‘Battle of the 
Bus and the Street Car,” as the situation is popularly 
conceived. Perhaps the radio audience may be inter- 
ested in hearing a few thoughts dispassionately ex- 
pressed on this lively contest. Every one of us should 
be interested in this controversy because we all have 
need to use transportation and because the whole busi- 
ness activity of any community is entirely dependent 
upon transportation. I want to say at the outset that 
there is a proper place for both the street railway and 
the bus, and then briefly outline for you where each 
can best serve. 

We all want comfortable, fast service, and we want 
it at the lowest possible cost. Yet as good Americans 
we are willing to pay for what we get, including a 
reasonable profit. With these public requirements in 
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mind, we then must answer the question of whether 
the bus will or can displace the street railway, by show- 
ing whether the bus can give more comfortable service, 
more rapid service, more economical service. Of course 
it is one thing for the bus to provide a little piece of 
the service, which it can often do well, and quite an- 
other story for it to furnish all the service, assuming 
the trolley were displaced. 

In considering the relative comfort of the two ve- 
hicles, we must remember that the motor bus is by no 
means the equivalent of the private automobile. For 
hauling large numbers of people in the city it cannot be 
provided with deep-cushioned, roomy seats and light, flexi- 
ble springs. It must be built to carry thirty people or so. 
This requires heavy springs and every possible saving 
of space within the limited body dimensions. Thus the 
aisle is narrow, the knee room between seats is short 
and the standing room available for use in getting the 
rush-hour crowds home is very limited. Then the 
bus is subject to all the irregularities of the pavement, 
which obviously cannot compare in smoothness, even 
when brand new, with the road of steel on which the 
street car runs. Furthermore, the street car can be 
built much larger with wider aisles and more generous 
seat spacing, making the movements of passengers 
within the vehicle much easier. Some present bus sys- 
tems are operated on the basis-of carrying no standing 
passengers, which is-fine from the standpoint of com- 
fort, but which could not be carried out on a fare as 
low as the trolley fare and could not possibly be adhered - 
to in the rush hours under any fare, if the trolleys or 
other rail transportation were not available to carry the 
great bulk of the riders. So, this hope of greater com- 
fort that we like to associate with the bus would be 
largely a disappointment if the bus were put into heavy 
city service to displace the street cars. 

On the matter of speed, the bus can hardly equal the 
modern street car. The gasoline engine is inherently 
poor in supplying large overload starting power; that 
is why we have to favor it by shifting gears. The elec- 
tric motor, on the other hand, will withstand enormous 
overloads temporarily, which makes possible a much 
more rapid get-away. than with the bus. After it is 
under way, the street car can run at least as fast as the 
bus and do so with probably greater safety because of 
less likelihood of skidding and the ability to sand the 
rails in emergency, though the bus-has the advantage 
of being able to change its course and possibly avoid 
collision that way. 


ECONOMY OF BUS AND RAILWAY COMPARED 


The most vital considerations in this matter are those 
of economy and the sheer ability of the bus to handle by 
itself the full transportation service. These are both 
entirely questions of the volume of traffic to be han- 
dled. When the number of passengers to be handled 
is so small as to require only one car every half hour 
or so, then it is more economical to give the service 
with buses than with street cars. But wherever the 
number of passengers to be handled requires that street 
cars be operated every ten minutes or oftener, then 
without question the service can be provided more 
cheaply with cars than buses. The point of this is that 
the cost of carrying the very much higher investment 
in the railway is offset by its lower operating cost, as 
compared to the bus, where there are enough passengers 
to require a car over the line, say, every ten minutes. 

To illustrate, let me give you two or three figures 
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comparing the investments and expenses for trolley 
and bus, with thirty minutes between cars or buses as 
one case and traffic such as would require a car every 
six minutes as another. On the thirty-minute basis, 
the investment required per mile of route is, for street 
cars, $70,600, and for buses, $5,800. The total annual 
cost of service, including interest and taxes and operat- 
ing expenses, is $13,600 for the street car as against 
$10,800 for the bus. This is an annual saving in favor 
of the bus of $2,800 for each mile of route. 

Now making the same comparison on the basis that 
the number of passengers to be hauled requires a car 
every six minutes, we find a totally different situation. 
The investment required per mile of route is, for the 
street cars, $283,000, and for the buses, $115,000. The 
total annual cost of service is $85,000 for the street car 
and $148,000 for the bus. This is an annual saving of 
$63,000 for each mile of route in favor of the street 
car. In other words, for this amount of riding, the 
cost of bus service is nearly double the cost of street 
car service. This may not seem to be borne out by 
the present rates of fare on buses and on street cars 
in some places, but the bus industry is so young and 
its accounting methods so undeveloped that one must 
look beyond the immediate situation to see what the 
relative fares will be when the bus becomes a settled 
institution and is bearing its fair share of all public 
burdens. 

So I repeat that passengers now have to pay 
a fare just about half as high on the street car as 
would be the case with buses in moderately heavy city 
service. And of course we are all interested in having 
the lowest possible fare, unless, perchance, some of you 
may be like the Scotchman who was very happy when 
the street car company raised the fare, because he didn’t 
have to walk so many times to save a quarter. The 
saving for the passengers in favor of the street car 
increases steadily as the space between cars narrows 
from ten minutes to six minutes or less. Thus the 
economy of the matter would indicate that there is 
not much likelihood of the bus replacing the street car, 
except on very light traffic lines. 

From what has just been said it will be seen that 
there are some street car lines extending through 
sparsely settled communities that will gradually give 
way to the bus in the next few years as the present 
track and trolley and cars become worn out and must 
be replaced. It was possible to operate them economi- 
cally a few years back when wages and materials cost 
about half what they do now, but present high costs 
are leaving insufficient net earnings to pay the invest- 
ment charges and set aside a reserve for replacements. 
The bus can supply such Hehe traffic services more eco- 
nomically. 

Now, taking up the question of street congestion, if 
street cars were displaced by buses in average city 
service, three thirty-passenger buses would be required 
for each car displaced in order to transport the same 
number of people during the rush hour. 

We can all imagine what it would mean to have three 
times as many vehicles for hauling the general public 
in addition to all the automobiles, taxis and motor 
trucks and wagons now using the streets. Even now 
the capacity of our main streets is so taxed that all 
vehicles are greatly slowed up. In fact, relief of traffic 
congestion is one of the foremost problems of the day. 
Hence when one considers the substitution of a form of 
transportation that would require three times as many 


units in the busiest hour as at present, there arises the 
serious question of whether it would be physically pos- 
sible to get that many vehicles over the street without 
causing traffic jams that would so delay movement as 
to defeat the whole value of the bus. 


A PLACE FoR BOTH BUS AND RAILWAY 


From what has been said, it is evident that there is 
a place for the bus and a place for the street car. Each 
in its place can perform a service better than the other. 
Which means that they are natural allies and should 
not be competitors. As allies, both can make money; as 
competitors, neither will do well, and the public will be 
the loser. And here is where we, the public, have a 
vital interest in the coming of the bus. We do not want 
to have our present transportation facilities wrecked by 
competition, particularly when it seems apparent that 
the new form of transportation cannot perform as well 
the major service now being rendered by the railway. 
What we do want is to see our present facilities ex- 
panded, and that is where the bus comes in. In other 
words, the field of the bus is in supplementing the 
railway in sparsely settled territories and in supplying 
various kinds of auxiliary service such as a de luxe 
service guaranteeing a seat for every rider with, neces- 
sarily, a higher rate of fare for this special comfort. 

Such co-ordination of bus and railway, to develop the 
most advantageous services for the public, can best be 
assured by keeping both forms of transportation under 
one management. This has been the policy followed 
in Toronto, Milwaukee, Baltimore, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and elsewhere. 

The railway companies have organizations trained 
and experienced in the work of mass transportation, 
and would thus seem to be the most logical people 
to supply this co-ordinated bus service. The bus 
people have nearly always been without organization 
and without financial means to do the task in a big way. 
One thing is sure. We cannot expect to have any very 
satisfactory bus service as long as it is supplied by a 
lot of individuals, with no capital and no particular re- 
sponsibility, and banded together only by some loose 
agreement or governed only by such supervision as the 
state supplies. None of us can afford to put money in 
property improvements unless the transportation serv- 
ing that community is of a permanent, dependable char- 
acter. For these reasons, we should urge the existing 
transportation companies, that is, the street railways, 
to take up the bus as an adjunct to the railway, thus 
insuring the maximum service at the minimum cost to 
us who must pay the bill. That is all. Thank you. 


Use the Rails and Save the Roads 


N ARGUMENT in favor of the use of the electric 
railway to prevent excessive road taxes is being 
advanced by the Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Company. 
On the back of envelopes used by the company for 
general 
printed: 


correspondence the following statement is 


You Pay Taxes for Srate Hicguways and their REPAIRS 
There is Adequate Electric Service 
ERIE to BUFFALO 
Travel Electric 
SAVE THE HIGHWAYS 


Ship Electric 
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Equipment Maintenance Notes 


Dolly for Cars with 
Broken Axles 


N ORDER to provide a convenient 

means of bringing into the shop 
cars with broken axles, the British 
Columbia Electric Railway has built 
a device in its shop which has 
proved very effective. The device is 
made of very low construction, so 
that the truck in which the broken 
axle is located requires jacking up 


together firmly. Four bolts in each 
of the side frames of the dolly are 


located so as to form a cradle on 


which the wheels of the broken axle 
can rest. The two axles of the dolly 
are made of cold rolled steel shafting, 
as it was found that a substantial 
high grade material was necessary 
should the equipment strike high 
spots in the pavement. 

The axles are fitted with bosses 
which fit just inside the frame. 


Dolly Used in Vancouver, B. C., for Bringing Cars with Broken Axles Into the Shop 


Above, dolly taken apart. 


but a short distance in order to place 
the dolly underneath. With the de- 
vice installed, the car can be operated 
to the shop under its own power 
The dolly parts can be readily put in 
an automobile in emergency, rushed 
to the location of the breakdown and 
assembled directly under the broken 
axle. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show the dolly assembled, ready for 
service, and also taken down for 
transportation. No bolts or screws 
are used in assembling the various 
parts, and the weight of the truck, 
when once placed, holds the dolly 


Below, ready for service 


These prevent the wheels from com- 
ing off. These bosses are shrunk 
onto the axles. The wheels used are 
about 8 in. in diameter and are 
turned down from old locomotive 
pinions. They have brass bushings 
for bearings. This type of dolly has 
been found entirely satisfactory in 
taking switches. All the emergency 
trucks of the company are equipped 
with these dollies, and a spare axle 
is also carried in case of damage due 
to striking high pavement. With 
this arrangement, cars with broken 
axles have been brought into the shop 
with less than a half hour delay. 


Testing Multiple-Unit 
Control Jumpers 


ONTROL jumpers used between 

cars with multiple-unit equip- 
ment are particularly subject to open 
circuits, short circuits and grounds, 
due to the constant bending and vi- 
bration of the cables. Sometimes a 
portion of the strands of a cable 
will break, and although the remain- 
der of the wires will carry a small 
amount of current and show a com- 
plete circuit when tested, they will 


. overheat and cause a failure in serv- 


ice. To guard against this an ap- 
paratus has been devised in the Wil- 
son Avenue shops of the Chicago 
Elevated Railroad for testing the 
seven-conductor control jumpers. 
The jumper to be tested is plugged 
in two receptacles which are mounted 
in convenient position beneath the 
operator’s bench, as shown in the 
illustration. The leads from the re- 
ceptacles are wired so that the sepa- 
rate conductors of the cable under 
test will be in series. Testing cur- 
rent is supplied from a 4-volt, 500- 
amp.-hr. storage battery, and the 
circuit is completed through an am- 
meter. 
. With a new jumper, having fresh 
cable and new terminals, a reading 
of approximately 90 amp. will be ob- 
tained. This may be taken as a 
standard. A lower reading will in- 
dicate broken strands in one or more 


.of the conductors, or a faulty contact 


between the jumper terminals and 
the receptacle. If several strands 
of a conductor are broken the cur- 
rent flowing will cause the jumper to 
overheat at that particular point. 
The 4-volt current will not, however, 
arc over a break in the conductor 
and give a false indication as would 
the 600-volt circuit used previously. 
Grounds and shorts are tested for 
with one of the receptacles shown in 
the cabinet above the ammeter. One 
of the prongs is grounded, while the 
others are connected to the 600-volt 
trolley circuit. By rotating the 
jumper sockets, a difference of poten- 
tial of 600 volts may be established 
between any of the conductors in the 
cable. A short-circuit will be indi- 
cated by the lighting of the lamp 
bank at the right of the cabinet. 
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Another receptacle indicates shorts 
between the conductors and the Wheel Wagon Used 
socket shell. A clip touching the in Spokane 
shell is grounded, and the recep- HE accompanying illustration 


Faults in Control Jumpers Are Found 
Quickly by This Equipment 


tacles for the conductors connected 
to the 600-volt circuit. Lighting of 
the lamps in this case indicates a 
short between the shell and the con- 
ductors. Open circuits are indicated 
in a similar manner by connecting 


shows a wagon used in the shops 
of the Spokane United Railways for 
moving wheels from one operation to 
the next. The floor of the machine 
shop is made of cedar blocks and 
there are no rails in the floor of the 


the jumper to the lower receptacle. 
In this case a failure of the lamps 
to light indicates the conductor in 
which the open has occurred. 

Since the installation of this test- 
ing apparatus the time of testing has 
been cut down, and the work has 
been done much more efficiently, so 
that failures in service due to this 
branch of the control system have 
been reduced materially. 


12" Wheels 
Convenient Wheel Wagon Used by Spokane United Railways 


machine shop where the wheel work 
is done. 

The wheel wagon is made with an 
iron and wood framework and has 
but two wheels. The axle is located 
in the center of the wagon so as to 
balance the load. The wheels are’ 
loaded from the side, and the strap- 
iron cross-pieces which support the 
wheels are made in the form of a 
cradle so that there is no tendency 


”? 


‘¢W HOPE it’s nothing serious, 
l said William Redfield, general 
manager of the Jinxville Elec- 
tric Railway, to Gainway, the general 
superintendent, as they hurried 
downtown one evening recently to 
investigate a reported tie-up of serv- 
ice in the center of town. “There 
has been too much of this sort of 
thing lately and we’ve got to get at 
the root of the trouble.” 

“Our big trouble now, chief, is 
with trolley wire breaks. There 
seems to be a regular epidemic of 
them. It seems as if every time we 
get some special rush on, our trolley 
wire breaks in the most unfortunate 
place.” } ae 

“Tf that’s so I’ll get after John 
O’Neill. John is pretty new yet at 
our overhead work. I’m not sure 
he is quite on to his job.” 

“Well, give him a chance, boss, 
he’s had lots of experience on other 
roads and probably will find himself 
here soon.” 

“T like your spirit, Bill, but results 
are what we’re after, you know. 
There’s a limit to good nature, and 
I’m kind of reaching it in these fre- 
quent delays.” 

“John has had a bad mess on his 
hands, but there’s this to his credit: 
he is not afraid to get out and help 


Checking Up on Trolley Breaks 


General Manager Decides that It Is Better to Remove Trolley Wire Before 
It Is Dangerously Worn than Take a Chance of 


Serious Delays from Breaks 


his men make repairs under any con- 


ditions. He is out on this trouble 
now.” 
“We'll wait here until he’s 


through,” said the G. M., “and have 
a talk with him. Here he comes now, 
Vll ask him a few questions.” 

“You’re having hard luck tonight, 
John, old man,” said Redfield. “It 
seems to me we’re having more trol- 
ley breaks than we ought to. What’s 
the trouble?” 

“T guess our trolley wire is pretty 
well worn out,” said O’Neill, “or it 
wouldn’t be breaking so often.” 

“How do you know when it is 
reaching the limit, John?” asked 
Redfield. 

“Oh, I just kind of size it up with 
my eye; of course, if I get too many 
breaks then I know it’s wearing out.” 

“But it’s too late then, John. Do 
you realize what a serious thing a 
broken trolley wire may be?” 

“Yes, I think I do,’”’ said O’Neill, 
“but I hate to take down good wire 
when there’s still some life in it.” 

“You ought to have a rule, some- 
how, that would enable you to replace 
the wire in time to prevent these 
nasty breaks. I think there’s an 
instrument that some railways use 
now that indicates when the wear is 
too far gone, isn’t there?” 


“TI guess you mean the Wireograph. 
I’ve heard of it,” said O’Neill. 

“How about using alloy wire in 
some of these important sections. 
Wouldn’t that pay us, John?” 

“Yes, I think it would. And there’s 
another thing that would help us, 
Mr. Redfield, in this matter, and that 
is if we could eliminate these bad 
trolley wheels that get lopsided and 
burn the wire. At least some of this 
trouble is up to the shop, I think.” 

“T don’t doubt that,” said Redfield, 
“but you’re in charge of the over- 
head, and it’s up to you to keep the 
trolley wire up. We can’t afford to 
have these frequent interruptions.” 

Turning to Gainway, Mr. Redfield 
said: “Bill, I see plainly that this 
is a co-operative matter. Your job 
is to keep the cars running; John’s 
is to see that the cars are supplied 
with power, and the shop must have 
the equipment in good shape. Sup- 
pose you fellows get together some- 
how and work out some kind of a. 
plan for closer co-operation and 
bring it to me the first thing to- 
morrow morning. Then I want some 
definite recommendations as to what 
to do to get this trouble under con- 
trol. We will buy new wire, instru- 
ments, or anything to help it, but we 
must stop these trolley breaks.’ 
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for the wheels to roll off the wagon. 
These plates are % in. thick. The 
side frames are of 2-in. planking. 
The end of the wagon is fitted with 
a 3-in. pipe handle which is brought 
up at an angle to a convenient height 
for moving the wagon. The wheels 
are 12 in. in diameter. 


Satisfactory Home-Made 
Wheel Grinder 


WHEEL grinder installed in 

the carhouse at Tacoma, Wash., 
in 1912 according to designs pre- 
pared by the company’s engineering 
department has not required any 
material changes or replacements to 
date and is still rendering regular 
and effective service. The arrange- 
ment, as shown in the accompanying 
drawings, involves separate mount- 
ings for each grinding wheel and 
hence no shaft extends across the pit 
at the grinding wheel level. This 
gives free access to the underside 
of the trucks and allows accurate 
adjustment of each grinding wheel 
separately. The design proved so 
satisfactory that other electric rail- 
ways of the Northwest have secured 
copies of the plans and have made 
similar installations. 

By using a pair of 10-ft. belt 
drives between the common driving 
shaft and the grinding wheels the 
shaft is kept back out of the way 
and down at a desirably low level. 
The motor, which also operates a belt 
drive, is still farther back and is 
well clear of the grinding dust. The 
I-beam which ties together the two 
concrete pedestals on which the 
grinding wheels rest is bonded into 
the central concrete pier ‘on which 
are placed the jacks that raise the 
motor and with it the wheels to be 
ground. Before grinding begins 
- other jacks are set between the floor 
of the carhouse and the body of the 
car to minimize vibration. 

The grinding wheels are of car- 
borundum, 18 in. in diameter and 
2% in. wide. They are operated at a 
constant speed of 1,800 r.p.m., and 
by the use of the motor on the car 
axle, the wheels being ground are 
turned in the reverse direction, first 
at the rate of about 50 r.p.m., in- 
creasing to about 200 r.p.m. as the 
work is well under way. The oper- 
ator controls the speed of the car 
motor through a K-type controller 
and resistance mounted in the pit. 

The grinding wheels are mounted 
on the vertical portion of a bedplate 
made of 14-in. cast iron and shaped 
like a section of angle-iron. The 
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For operating head 
vertically, attach I5-ir. 


hand-whee/.. 


WY 
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7/6" Between centers _ 
of two grinders — 


Sar operating head 
horizontally, attach 
6-in. hana-whee/ 


Wheel Grinder Used by Puget Sound Electric Railway. 


Each Grinding Wheel Has 


Separate Mounting and No Shafting Extends Across the Pit 


mounting of the bedplate is off the 


vertical on an incline of one in 
twenty-five so as to give the desired 
inclination to the face of the wheel 
tread. By means of hand wheels 
and worm gears on the bedplate, the 
grinding wheels are moved up and 
down or right and left. Access to 
the wheels to be ground from below 
is afforded by making a 3-ft. section 


of each rail removable when the 
wheels are lifted from it by the 
jacks. It is then only necessary to 
raise the grinding wheels and start 
operations. 

The dust accumulating under the 
grinding machine is in great demand 
as a fertilizer.among employees who 
have gardens, particularly those who. 
specialize on roses. 
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Grinding Compressor Cyl- 
inders in New Haven 


HE work of grinding the cylin- 

ders of the air compressors of 
its cars is performed by the Con- 
necticut Company at its reclamation 
shop in New Haven. For this serv- 
ice the company put in about a year 
ago a grinder made by the Heald 
Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


New Equipment Available 
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The practice with this grinder is 
first to grind the cylinders to 5 in. 
in diameter, next to grind them to 
7s-in. oversize and the next time to 
4-in. oversize. The third time the 
cylinders need boring, they are bored 
out for the installation of 3-in. wall 
bushings. 

The same machine is used to very 
good advantage in grinding engi- 
neer’s valves. 


GE 


New Device for Heat Treating Metals 


Greater Speed in the Process and a More Uniform Product Are the 


Advantages Claimed for 


\ PPARATUS recently put on the 


\ market by Snead & Company, 
\ Jersey City, N. J., for heat treating 
etal is claimed to have several 
advantages over furnaces custom- 
arily used for such work. Funda- 
mentally the process consists of pass- 
ing an electric current through the 
metal to. be treated, the electrical 
resistance\of the material causing 
the current te produce sufficient heat 
to bring the metal to the required 
temperature. This process is partic- 
ularly applicable to pieces having a 
uniform cross-section and consider- 
able length. It is equally effective for 
normalizing or tempering steel and 
for annealing non-ferrous metals. 

The piece to be treated is placed 
between the jaws shown\ in the ac- 
companying illustrations. These 
jaws, which are operated by electro- 
magnets, are electrically insulated 
from the rest of the machine and con- 
nected to the secondary of a trans- 
former. After the piece is placed in 
position the jaws are clamped by 
throwing a handle controlling the 
electro-magnets. The heating cur- 
rent, supplied from a stepdown 
transformer, is passed through the 
circuit formed by the jaws and the 
piece itself, connection/ being made 
by a remote-control switch. 

The carriage at the right is free to 
move horizontally as the piece of 
metal expands upon the heated. The 
expansion of the metal and the move- 
ment of the carriage is translated to 
the pointer of the dial. This dial is 
calibrated in a manner corresponding 
to expansion tables for various met- 
als and alloys and is equipped with a 
movable contact. The contact may 
be placed in any position correspond- 


a New Electrical Method 


ing to the temperature desired for 
the piece being treated. When the 
pointer reaches this contact an elec- 
trical circuit is made which rings a 
bell and automatically disconnects the 
main circuit from the piece of metal. 

After the rod has attained the 
proper temperature and the current 
has been shut off in the manner 
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temperature of steel need not be 
known beforehand as it is automati- 
cally indicated by the motion of the 
pointer, which not only ceases to 
advance but moves backward and 
then advances again as the metal 
passes through the transformation 
period. 

For certain types of work this 
method possesses many advantages. 
The piece may be heated very 
quickly, usually in less than one 
minute. Jt may serve as a means of 
inspection because any variation in 
the section of the metal will be shown 
up by uneven heating. The chief 
advantages, however, are freedom 
from scaling, the uniform quality of 
the product, and the simplicity and 
speed of the treatment. The ultimate 
tensile strength of steel heated by 
this method has been found to be con- 
siderably greater than that treated 
by the ordinary methods as the ma- 
terial is not exposed to the action 
of deleterious furnace gases. 

The matter of cost is an important 
one, and with this method, as with 
all others using large quantities of 
electrical energy, the price of the cur- 
rent is a major item. However, with 
this equipment it is possible to 


The Adjustable Carriage 


already described the jaws may be 
opened by simple movement of a lever 
and the piece may then be rolled side- 
ways into a bath of water, if it is to 
be tempered, or may be simply rolled 
to one side if it is being drawn or 
annealed. A treadle returns the 
movable head to its zero position. 
An interesting feature of this 
process is the fact that the critical 


Moves on Roller Bearings 


obtain a high degree of efficiency, 
due largely to the fact that the 
machine has a small thermal capac- 
ity. Nearly all the energy used 
goes to heat the piece itself. Prac- 
tically the only losses to be contended 
with, aside from those of the trans- 
former and the conductors, are due 
to radiation from the piece under 
treatment and since the time is very 
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The Left-Hand Jaw May Be Moved to Accommodate Rods of Different Lengths 


short these losses are comparatively 
small. . 

For the heating of steel through 
the critical range approximately 0.1 
kw.-hr. is required per pound of 
material. At the usual commercial 
rate for electric power the process 
will compare favorably with the 
ordinary furnace method on an 
over-all cost basis. This is even more 
true where the work is put through 
in small lots at irregular intervals. 
There are no stand-by losses, the 
machine being put into service and 
taken out of service with all the ease 
and economy of an electric motor. 
The apparatus can be operated by 
comparatively unskilled labor and 
the working conditions are favorable, 
the process being clean and free from 
objectionable gases and excessive 
heat. 

Although the proper heating would 
not normally extend to the extremi- 
ties of the rod due to the method of 
gripping the piece at the ends, this 
difficulty has been overcome by heat- 
ing the jaws, and _ satisfactory 
annealing of brass tubes to within 
ws in. of the ends has been accom- 
plished. Successful heat treating of 
steel has been done for the auto- 
mobile and aircraft industries. An- 
nealing non-ferrous metals, such as 
brass condenser tubes, has been 
similarly satisfactory. 


Rustproof Rule 


HE Brown & Sharpe Manufac- 

turing Company, 
R. I., has just placed a new stainless 
steel rule on the market. The mate- 
rial in this rule is rustproof and will 
not stain or discolor. As it retains 
its bright finish, the difficulty experi- 
enced in reading graduations on 
rules that have become rusty or 
blackened from use is eliminated. 
The rule is made in 6-in. and 12-in. 
sizes, and is graduated in 3, #, x 
and ez in. 


Gasoline Motor Car 
for Tramways Ms 


GASOLINE motor car for 

tramways has been brought out 
by the Allgemeine Elektricitits 
Gesellschaft of Berlin. It is one of 
a series of five cars, running in 
weight from 9:1 metric tons to 21 
metric tons, and designed for street 
railways, interurban lines and trunk- 
line railroads. The tramway car is 
the lightest in the series, has seats 
for twenty-four passengers, weighs 
836 lb. per seat and is equipped with 
a 50-hp. motor. 

Two of these cars with a gage of 
1,067 mm. (3 ft. 6 in.) have been 
built for the Quito Tramway Com- 
pany in Ecuador. They seat twenty- 
five passengers and have a weight 


r 


Chassis of Gasoline Car for Quito 


Providence, 


of 11.6 metric tons. A view of the 
chassis is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. As will be noted 
the car is double ended and has a 
radiator and control at each end. 
Owing to the severe grades both 
axles are driven. 


Headlight Designed for 
Platform Suspension — 


pe INSPECTION car type of 
headlight, which uses. the 
“Golden Glow” type of reflector, has 
just been placed on the market by 
the Electric Service Supplies Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. This head- 
light is designed for suspension 
from the inspection car platform in 
a location over the center of each 
rail, as shown in the accompanying 
diagram. By training each beam of 
light along its rail very complete 
illumination is secured of the entire 
roadbed, so that detailed inspection 
of track conditions can be made at 
night. These headlights are fitted 


with extra front door rings having 


New Type of Headlight and Diagram of 
Platform Construction 


heavy wire screen to protect the 
front glass and reflector from break- 
age. This outer screen door can be 
opened independently of the inner 
door, thus permitting the cleaning of 
the front glass. This method of sus- 
pending headlights from the plat- 
form has been found desirable be- 
cause the eyes of the observer do not 
need to penetrate the beam to such 
an extent as when the lights are in- 
stalled on the car roof or railing. 
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Air-Brake Maintenance on the 
San Francisco & Sacramento Railroad* 


An Analysis of the Cost of Maintaining Air Brakes on Cars, Divided in 
Work Necessary on Pipes, Valves, Etc. 


By F. A. MILLER 


Superintendent of Power and Equipment, 
San Francisco & Sacramento Railroad, Oakland, Cal. 


HE San Francisco & Sacramento 

Railroad operates between San 
Francisco and Sacramento, a distance 
of 91 miles. At Sacramento it con- 
nects with the Sacramento Northern 
Railway, which runs 90 miles further 
north to Chico, through cars being 
operated from Oakland to Chico. 
Standard steam-road rules and prac- 
tices are used throughout and all 
motormen are experienced steam engi- 
neers before entering this service. 

Motor, trail, observation, and dining 
ears are used. Motor cars are equipped 
with four 120-hp. motors, operated on 
1,200 volts. Double end AMM air 
brake equipment with M-24-A brake 
valves are used with 14-in. cylinders 
and automatic slack adjusters. Trail 
cars are equipped with controllers and 
brake valves, which provide a very con- 
venient arrangement as it permits them 
being added at any point in the train. 

Each motor car has two dynamotor 
compressors of 25 ft. capacity which 
also provide 600 volts for control 
circuits and lights when operating on 
1,200 volts. Each dynamotor compres- 
sor has a constant running armature 
and the compressor section is con- 
nected and disconnected during its 
operating period by means of a mul- 
tiple-disk clutch, pneumat'cally oper- 
ated. 

In the maintenance of foundation 
brake gear, all level holes and links 
have case-hardened bushings and all 
truck brake rigging has case-hardened 
shoulder bolts with nuts and cotter 
keys. All brake adjusting bars are 
of the bolt and pin type, no turnbuckles 
being used. Air hose on the ends of 
cars have steel armor 8 in. up from 
the lower end to prevent wear by 
chafing. Hand brakes have independent 
levers and rods which run to the 
truck equalizer so that if a brake rod 
should break the hand brake would still 
‘be effective. 

Main reservoirs are equipped with 
automatic drain valves and empty 
themselves whenever pressure goes be- 
low 8 lb. This feature has reduced 
the maintenance considerably as this 
‘water causes a great deal of trouble 
in the equipment. Dynamotor com- 


*Apstract of paper presented before the 
‘Pacific Railway Club, June 14, 1923. 


pressors have extra large strainers to 
prevent suction of oil by packing rings. 
Brake cylinders are equipped with com- 
position packings, no expanders being 
used. ; 

The tracks have many curves and 
there is 20 miles of 2 per cent grade 
and a maximum of 4.6 per cent. This 
maximum grade is in a very critical 
position as it ends in the streets of 
the city of Oakland. Trains of two to 
six cars are operated in the through 
service, the number being limited by 
the use of a ferry boat in the middle 
of the line which has a capacity of 
but six cars. The maximum combina- 
tion which has been used is sixteen 
cars; ten to fourteen cars being quite 
regularly used on Sundays and holi- 
days. In order to perform this service 
there are long braking periods; and 
braking percentages of 118 on motors 
and 100 on trailers at 50-lb. equaliza- 
tion are used. 

In making up trains, regular ter- 
minal tests are made by terminal men 
from the rear ends of trains. Train 
crews are required to make running 
tests after leaving the terminal and 
at the tops of the grades. Terminal 
tests are required from the rear end 
each time cars are put on or cut off. 

Terminal men are required to look 
after the changing of brake-shoes and 
the adjustment of brakes. They also 
repair defects reported by trainmen if 
they are able to care for them. If 
not, they are reported to the shop and 
an air-brake man is sent out. Ter- 
minal or shop men are not permitted 
to mark reports O.K. but must show 
the trouble found, if any, and the re- 
pairs made and sign the same with 
their initials. Where trains are de- 
layed due to defects of an electrical 
or mechanical nature, separate cards 
known as trouble reports are required 
and these show the cause of the trouble 
as well as the repairs made. 

Cars are inspected on a 2,500-mile 
basis. General overhauling takes place 
each year and at this time the main 
reservoirs are subjected to a hydro- 
statie test of 150 lb. ; 

The mileage made by these cars dur- 
ing the past five years was 7,845,642, 
and 871,173 passenger car-miles were 
made for each time a train arrived at 


a terminal late due to a delay caused 
by air-brake equipment, or had one of 
these defects while in service. The 
maintenance costs for this five-year 
period were $0.0015 per car-mile, the 
inspection costs being $0.0002 per car- 
mile. 

The distribution of these costs was 
as follows: 


Per Cent 
ELAN Ge DEAKCSm crete mand ne oro 2 o's, aihets 5.4 
IPN S COD gency uel aveie ket tn lever siete tee. 3.0 
Train application valves........ 0.79 
FAST OSC Meat cea) ci anntancy a atalia aves. oh slaice. 13.6 
LARS AVALVOS ary fc aid aes we ere! s 5.4 
TETAPIS, MAINS ny oissat avo sus ctossy i 0).0, save 5.7 
Double check valves ........... 4.8 
INS SCV AV.SS) Mom tencteraner ua ctiniio ane al¥ levees 5.1 
SEINE PID oe aia aieterare rie dare sane 45.6 
GOVETNONS erie cree ros aiyteie ce hel, 
WOUDIS CUL-OE Tae calieiere eck siese cies 2.6 
PUPIL COC Ue a tavaiiee ccs tire, kes alee 


It will be noticed from this that 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
maintenance was for repairs to pip- 
ing. As each of these cars has be- 
tween 400 and 500 ft. of piping to- 
gether with the necessary fitting, it can 
readily be seen that the most important 
maintenance feature is the piping. 


World Power Conference 
in London 


WORLD power conference, initiated 

by the British Electrical and Allied 
Manufacturers’ Association, but partic- 
ipated in by many technical and scien- 
tific institutions in Great Britain and 
other countries, will be held in London 
in July, 1924. The announced purpose 
of the conference will be to consider 


how the industrial and _= scientific 
sources of power may be adjusted 
nationally and internationally. The 


president of the conference is the Earl 
of Derby, president of the British 
Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the vice-presidents and 
grand council include many prominent 
engineers and scientists. There will be 
four sections of the conference, as fol- 
lows: (1) Power resources; (2) power 
development; (8) power applications; 
(4) power, economic and financial. 

In response to invitation for Amer- 
ican participation, some twenty Amer- 
ican engineering, technical and indus- 
trial organizations have appointed rep- 
resentatives to a committee of arrange- 
ments, which has planned an organ- 
ization to represent American interests 
in this conference. The honorary chair- 
man is John W. Weeks, Secretary of 
War and chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, and the general 
chairman is O. C. Merrill, executive 
secretary of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, who is now in London gather- 
ing information as to the scope and 
details of the participation of America. 
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Detroit Arbitration 
Progressing 


Increase Asked by Municipal Railway 
Men Would Add $2,250,000 to 
Annual Pay Roll 


Many interesting points are being 
brought out before the arbitrators in 
the wage dispute between the Depart- 
ment of Street Railways in Detroit and 
the municipal platform employees. 

Ross Schram, assistant general man- 
ager of the municipal system, told the 
arbitrators that the increase asked by 
the platform men, of whom there are 
about 3,200, will add $2,250,000 an- 
nually to the cost of operating the 
railway. 

The first session was marked by the 
disagreement between W. D. Mahon, 
president of the amalgamated, and Mr. 
Schram relative to the significance to 


be attached to a resolution adopted by, 


the commission on Feb. 7, outlining 
wage scales and working conditions for 
the platform men. The men, through 
their international president, stated 
their desire that it be clearly set forth 
at the beginning just what the terms of 
arbitration were to be. The resolution 
of Feb. 7 is regarded by the men as a 
contract. According to Ross Schram 
this necessitates referring the whole 
matter back to the commission. 

Testimony of employees brought out 
the fact that the earnings run from 
$36 to $42 a week under present condi- 
tions working seven days a week. It 
was cited that the department had 
granted vacations of one week with pay 
at $5 a day to all employees of six 
months service and over and had estab- 
lished the eight-hour basis voluntarily, 

but had withdrawn free caps, tickets 
’ and extra time for checking in that had 
been previously allowed. It was fur- 
ther brought out that only men in full 
uniform ride free. Testimony was to 
the effect that the men preferred the 
vacations with pay to an increased wage 
equivalent to the vacation money now 
allowed voluntarily. 

The men are asking $5.60 a day for 
eight hours for the first six months for 
motormen and conductors and $6 for 
eight hours for operators of one-man 
cars for the same period; $5.80 for 
eight hours for regular men and $6.20 
for one-man car operators during the 
next six months of service; $6 for reg- 
ular men and $6.40 for one-man car 
operators for eight hours service after 
twelve months employment. Other de- 
mands include 90 cents an hour for 
overtime on week days and $1 on Sun- 
days and holidays instead of the 75 


cents an hour received under the pres- 
ent wage scale. In general the increase 
asked is about 20 per cent. It is also 
asked that 50 per cent of week-day 
runs be completed within eleven con- 
secutive hours, not more than 15 per 
cent over thirteen hours and the re- 
mainder under thirteen hours. 


It is contended that the wages asked 
by the men are lower than the prevail- 
ing scale for other workmen whose craft 
requiries less skill. 

The men want the wage scale as fixed 
by the arbitrators now considering the 
wage and other questions to be retro- 
active to last May 1. 


New Jersey Company Ordered to 
Restore Service 


Commission Indicates Disappointment at Outcome of Public Hearing 

~ at Which Railway Stated that a Comprehensive Plan of Settlement 
Would Be Forthcoming Shortly—Board Considers 
Company’s Attitude Indefensible 


OURT action was taken on Aug. 17 
looking toward termination of the 
suspension of service by the Public 
Service Railway of New Jersey on 
account of the strike on its lines. On 
that day Supreme Court Justice Gum- 
mere at Newark granted a writ of 
mandamus on the application of the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
to compel the company to obey the 
board’s order to restore service. The 
alternative writ says that the company 
shall obey the order or certify to the 
court why it does not obey. The return 
under the court ruling is to be made 
within ten days of the service of the 
order. It was expected that the order 
would be certified Aug. 17 and served 
immediately. This action by the com- 
mission before the court followed the 
failure of the railway to restore service 
on the morning of Aug. 17, after the 
commission had served an order of its 
own on the railway on Aug. 15 requir- 
ing the company to start up again. 
Service on the lines having been sus- 
pended for a period of nine days the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
late on Aug. 9 ordered a hearing on Aug. 
14 in Newark on the question ‘‘whether 
the company is complying with the laws 
of the state and the municipal ordi- 
nances relating thereto, and conforming 
to the duties imposed upon it thereby 
* * * and whether the company is 
furnishing safe, adequate and proper 
service and keeping and maintaining its 


equipment in such condition as to enable 


it to do so.” Municipalities and other 
interested parties were afforded an op- 
portunity to be heard at that time. 

So far as the commission is concerned 
the outcome of the hearing was plainly 
disappointing. E. W. Wakelee, vice- 
president, who represented the company, 
announced that the officers were work- 
ing on a plan which would involve a 
comprehensive proposition for the settle- 
ment of the difficulties confronting the 


company, of which the differences with 
the employées is.only one, and that this 
would be submitted at an early date. 
He stated in short that pending the 
development and consideration of this 
plan resumption of service would be 
impossible. He also admitted that since 
the strike began no attempt had been 
made by the companies to adjust their 
differences with their employees. 

The commission’s formal decision 
states that the company’s position ap- 
pears to its members to be that the 
company will develop a plan émbodying 
its ideas as to what would be a solution 
of competitive traffic conditions; of the 
differences with its employees, and of 
other difficulties confronting the com- 
pany. As the commission sees it the 
company apparently does not intend to 
operate if the details of this plan are 
not acceptable to the public, the rail- 
way employees and others interested. 
In the view of the commission a posi- 
tion such as this is not only inde- 
fensible but in violation of the laws 
of the state. The commission states 
further that the utility is not relieved 
of its duty to supply a continuous serv- 
ice “when it suspends service with the 
announced intention of making no effort 
to resume it except under conditions 
acceptable to the utility.” In conse- 
quence the board indicated at the con- 
clusion of the hearing that it would 
issue an order calling upon the com- 
pany to restore service on Aug. 17. This 
it did as previously indicated in an order 
formally served on the company on Aug. 
15 supplemented with a warning that 
that board had instructed its counsel to 
apply for a writ of mandamus. 

This in brief is the recital of the 
events leading up to the statement made 
at the start of this story, to the effect 
that court action by the board was im- 
pending. As for the events at the pub- 
lic hearing the session was a lively one. 
More than 140 municipalities are suffer- 
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ing more or less on account of the 
suspension of service, and the attend- 
ance of opponents and proponents of 
one side or the other to the controversy 
was so great that the hearing room of 
the commission was found to be entirely 
too small to accommodate the crowd 
and adjournment had to be taken to 
quarters in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

The hearing was presided over by 
Judge Harry V. Osborne. After read- 
ing the call for the hearing he called 
on E. W. Wakelee vice-president of the 
company for'an answer. Mr. Wakelee 
stated that the company was not un- 
mindful of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. The company recognized that the 
board had great power in such an 
emergency as the present. The prob- 
lem, however, was much bigger than 
the mere question of the wages to be 
paid the trainmen. It must be settled 
in the interests of the public of New Jer- 
sey. The question was, Do the people of 
New Jersey need or want the service of 
the trolley company? If they do, the sit- 
uation must be adjusted so that the com- 
pany would be permitted to live. The 
railway was considering carefully the 
letter sent to it by the commission. The 
company recognized its duty in the case. 
It had experts in every department 
ready to act. A plan for settlement of 
the present difficulty was being prepared 
and the company expected to present 
it to the board in a very short time. Mr. 
Wakelee was sure that this plan in its 
fairness would meet the demands of the 
public. 

Mr. Osborne said that the trouble 
with the company’s position was that 
it was too indefinite. There was noth- 
ing to show when the company intended 
to resume, or even if it intended to 
resume at all. 

Mr. Wakelee stated that while the 
company had not employed strike- 
breakers, the plan proposed included the 
operation of cars. 

Mr. Osborne stated that the company 
had not tried to find out if the men had 
changed their views and had made no 
offer to them. He asked what the com- 
pany had done toward a resumption of 
service. 


COMPANY PROMISES PLAN SOON 


Mr. Wakelee replied that the plan to 
be made public soon was a move toward 
resumption of service, as also were the 
company’s conferences with the board. 
Mr. Osborne stated that this was not 
a satisfactory answer. He asked if the 
company was in a position to state 
when it would resume service. 

Mr. Wakelee stated that it was not. 

Judge Osborne then asked what the 
company had done to end the strike. 

Mr. Wakelee replied that he had con- 
ferred with Mr. Osborne, and had 
worked on a plan. 

Mr. Osborne then stated that the com- 
pany had not followed the recommenda- 
tion in his own proposition that it confer 
with the men, and asked if the plan 
proposed by the company contemplated 
no resumption of service until the 


matter was worked out in detail by it. 

Mr. Wakelee replied that he could 
not say as to this, and did not think he 
should be catechised until the plan was 
ready for presentation. He said the 
board might order the impossible, which 
he felt the resumption of service now 
and under present conditions would be. 

Representatives of the public were 
then permitted to be heard. 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC REPRESENTATIVES 
AS GIVEN AT HEARING 


Thomas J, Grogan, corporation coun- 
sel of Jersey City, stated that his city 
was not served adequately now, and 
that if trolley service was not resumed 
arrangements would have to be made 
to secure some other means of trans- 
portation. He recommended that the 
board order resumption of service at 
once. 

Commissioner Raymond of Newark 
said that the city was ready to support 
the board in any step leading to a solu- 
tion of the problem, but he felt that the 
time had come for immediate action by 
the commission. No threats seemed to 
terrify the company. 

City Counsel Ellis of East Orange 
suggested service be restored immedi- 
ately for a week or ten days at the 
increased rate demanded by the men 
until the company’s plan is ready. 

The City Counsel of Paterson stated 
that the public in his city were satisfied 
with the jitney service. So far as Pat- 
erson was concerned residents there did 
not care whether the trolleys ever 
resumed. 

George F. Seymour, Jr., representing 
the bus owners of Essex County, stated 
that in his opinion the railway thought 
the buses could not carry the business. 
If the company did not resume he stated 
his association was ready to shoulder 
the load. Thé added buses were now 
operated by emergency men who have 
free licenses for fifteen days. If the 
strike continued after Aug. 15 the 
Newark bus owners would have to pay 
for licenses, insurance, etc., for the tem- 
porary men and guarantee them re- 
ceipts. In a sense they thus were being 
made the goats in the situation. 

George L. Record, representing the 
state bus association and the bus owners 
of Hudson County, believed that the 
ulterior motives of the company were to 
get a 10-cent fare and to drive out the 
jitneys. He maintained that the com- 
pany had not lived up to its obligations, 
and had not provided for the growth of 
population in the territory it served. 
He also believed that trolley service in 
general was breaking down, and that 
ultimately it would give way to the bus. 

A representative of the Elizabeth bus 
owners’ association stated that the 
people in his city were satisfied with 
jitney service, and that the buses were 
carrying the people “nobly well.” 
Camden it was reported there was a 
rush in the afternoon lasting about 
forty minutes when service by bus was 
inadequate, but otherwise the service 
was good. 

John S. DeHart, Jr., chairman of 


From 


the Maplewood Township committee, 
stated that just prior to the strike the 
township was ready to sign a contract 
with the railway to pave streets at a 
cost of about $25,000. The company 
has about 3 miles of track in the town. 
If the company did not do the paving 
the town would be forced to pay for it. 
Public Service in 1922 paid $30,000 for 
taxes, licenses, etc., while the most 
liberal estimate he could make for the 
payments from buses was about $1,800. 
The question was what the costs to the 
community would be with the two 
forms of transportation put on an equal 
footing. 

A representative of the city of Passaic 
stated that the jitneys were handling 
the business there adequately and that 
residents there did not care whether 
the Public Service ever resumed. 

Lucius T. Russell, publisher of the 
Newark Ledger, asked if the thing to do 
would not be for the company to try 
to get into the good graces of the public 
by giving service. He could not see 
the wisdom of the company trying to 
hold a club over the heads of the public, 
as people do not negotiate fairly in this 
manner. It may be that the company 
cannot continue to do business under the 
present conditions, but no one believed 
that the company could not resume 
service, at least temporarily. 

Mayor Folsom of Irvington said that 
business there was beginning to be 
affected by the strike. Business men 
wanted the strike settled. He thought 
if the company would meet the men 
half way the two could be brought 
together. 

Mayor Breidenbach of Newark said 
that he did not think any one man 
should be in a position where he could 
shut down transportation in a city the 
size of Newark. He had invited Mr. 
McCarter to join conferences at his 
office with the men before the strike 
was declared, but Mr. McCarter had 
turned aside these opportunities. As 
Mayor of the city he resented that atti- 
tude. He felt that the first duty of the 
board was to set the trolleys moving 
again. 

Chairman Osborne asked Mr. Wakelee 
if he had experienced any change of 
sentiment following the expressions of 
opinion at the hearing. Upon Mr. 
Wakelee’s answer that he had not, Mr. 
Osborne asked if he had any reason to 
advance why long-term licenses should 
not be given the jitneys. Mr. Wakelee 
was non-committal. 

As stated previously, Mr. Osborne, 
after conferring with the other members 
of the board, stated that the paramount 
question was the resumption of railway 
service. Unless it was resumed forth- 
with the board would act in accordance 
with the law. As to the plan proposed 
by the company, the board could take no 
action at the. present time, as the plan 
was not before it. 

Municipal officials responsible for the 
operation of buses have been asked to 
confer with the board on Aug. 22 with 
a view to planning for the immediate 
future. 
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Cincinnati Wage Increases 
Effective 

Increases in wages amounting in the 
aggregate to $250 000 a year have been 
granted to the 1,000 employees of the 
Cincinnati Traction Company by the 
award of a board of arbitrators, which 
was announced Aug. 11. The award, 
under the agreement reached, is retro- 
active to July 1, 1923. It will continue 
in effect until June 30, 1924. 

Motormen and conductors are to re- 
ceive an increase of 5 cents an hour, 
from 48 to 53 cents. Operators of one- 
man cars are to receive an increase of 
2 cents an hour, or from 58 to 55 cents; 
inside gatemen are to receive 54 cents, 
or a 10-cent increase. Substitutes are 
to receive a minimum wage of $90 a 
month, which is an increase of $15 a 
month over the former minimum of 
$75. This is equivalent to five and one- 
half hours pay. The regular runs are 
fixed at nine and one-half hours a day. 
The platform men are to be allowed 
five minutes to turn in reports, instead 
of three minutes; ten minutes to make 
accident reports and a three-minute lay- 
over at the end of the line. The ques- 
tion of time allowed for meals was not 
brought up. Platform men demanded 
65 cents an hour and the substitutes 
asked for $100 a month. 

The award was agreed upon after an 
all-day session of the arbitrators. 
Former Federal Judge John Weld Peck 
represented the company, James H. 
Vahey, Boston, represented the men’s 
union and former Judge Joseph W. 
O’Hara was selected by the two other 
arbitrators to act as referee. 

President W. Kesley Schoepf of the 
company said that the award was 
higher than all the facts in the case 
would seem to him to justify. Judge 
Peck acquiesced in the findings only 
after fully analyzing for the board the 
effect a large increase would have on 
the costs of operation. He said that the 
whole award would mean a $250;000 
increase in expenses and that as things 
now stand and without any offsetting 
savings this would undoubtedly mean an 
increase in the rate of fare. Further, 
that the payment of a fixed sum of $90 
a month, whether or not compensatory 
work is given therefor, was particu- 
larly unfair to the car-riding public. 


Terminal Railroad Proposed in 
Los Angeles 


The California State Railroad Com- 
mission held a hearing at Los Angeles, 
on July 17, based on the petition of the 
Los Angeles Junction Railroad for per- 
mission to issue $1,000,000 in common 
stock and $250,000 in notes for the pur- 
pose of carrying out an extens ve pro- 
gram of industrial development at 
Vernon, a suburban industrial town 
near Los Angeles. 

The junction railway is to connect 
with the tracks of the Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fé, Union Pacific and Pacific 
Electric Lines and Rionde switching 
terminal yards to industries which will 
be located in the district. The primary 
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purpose of the entire plan is to 
establish an extensive industrial center 
at Vernon by affording connections with 
transcontinental railroads. Approxi- 
mately 30 miles of trackage, sidings and 
spurs are now being laid. As the rail- 
way is engaged in handling only freight 
cars of other lines its total equipment 
will consist of locomotives. 


Baltimore Company Buys Coal 
for Employees 


Following along the lines of the plan 
suggested by L. S. Storrs, president 
Connecticut Company, as noted in ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of April 
28, 1923, C. D. Emmons, president of the 
United Railways & Electric Company, 
Baltimore, reports that 1,150 employees 
have taken advantage of the company’s 
offer to buy their next winter’s supply 
of coal during the summer months. 
Employees purchase their winter’s sup- 
ply of coal from their customary local 
dealer, and the company pays the bill 
and discounts it. The saving thus ob- 
tained is turned back to the credit of 
the employees. The coal purchased for 
any individual is collected for by taking 
75 cents per ton out of each pay 
check until the indebtedness has all 
been paid. The average amount pur- 
chased by an employee is three tons. 
The coal is delivered in the usual way, 
the railway not buying in quantity nor 
storing nor handling in any way. 


Newspapers Will Carry Ottawa 
Electric News 


The Ottawa Electric Railway, feeling 
that it does not reach enough people 
through its own publication, started on 
Aug. 4 the publication of its safety 
and service hints in an Ottawa news- 
paper. In other words, the O. E. R. 
News will no longer be published as an 
independent paper but will appear 
simultaneously in the Saturday editions 
of two English papers and one French 
paper. The company says that it is 
not enough to talk to its immediate 
family. It wants to go outside and 
talk safety to every man in’ Ottawa. 
For this reason it believes that it can 
do a greater service both to itself and 
to the community by “bringing the 
ueed of safety precautions home to the 
people of Ottawa, through the columns 
of the Saturday papers.” 

The railway promises, however, not 
to let up on its service program. What- 
ever it finds of interest to car riders, 
whether within its own experience in 
Ottawa or in other cities, it will be 
passed on to the public in the column 
appearing every Saturday. Justifying 
its move to the daily newspaper, the 
Ottawa Electric Railway states that if 
there is a reason why this newspaper 
gives pages on Saturday to matters of 
interest to hundreds of automobile own- 
ers, there is surely need then for a 
column to the interests of the trolley 
riders. The company feels that the 
adoption of this method has advan- 
tages which far outweight the loss of 
the company’s identification as a sep- 
arate publication. 
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Veto of Louisville Mayor 
Set Aside 


The lower board of the City Council 
of Louisville, Ky., a few days ago de- 
cisively overrode Mayor Quin’s veto 
of two ordinances, one providing for 
the building by the Louisville Railway 
of a connecting line from Floyd Street 
to Oak Street, thence over St. Joseph 
Street to Brook Street, and for the 
building of a switch between Second 
and Fourth Street on Avery. The 
members of the Board of Aldermen 
were to vote on the matter on Aug. 7. 
Should the Avery Street switch plan 
eventually be nullified by aldermanic 
approval of Mayor Quin’s veto, an 
access to the ball grounds of the Park- 
way Field will be denied. In view of 
this, one of the Aldermen known to be 
in sympathy with the Mayor’s views 
stated that he would confer with the 
trustees of the University of Louis- 
ville in reference to the renting by 
them of a space within the University 
grounds to the railway for the build- 
ing of a loop, that access to the ball 
park may be had. This would neces- 
sitate the laying of tracks across two 
streets, to which it is believed the 
Aldermen would readily consent. 


Pacific Electric Denied Grade 
Crossing Plea 

The California State Railroad Com- 
mission on July 27 reaffirmed its order 
of Feb. 9, 1923, embodying its opinion 
in opposition to dangerous grade cross- 
ings and outlining in its decision that 
the application of the Pacific Electric 
Company to extend its line from Glen- 
dora to Lone Hill will be granted only 
on the condition that it construct a 
separated crossing at Foothill Boule- 
vard, known in the city of Glendora as 
Minnehaha Avenue. The order directs 
the company to erect said elevated 
crossing to cost approximately $75,000, 
in the event that the railway company 
proceeds with the construction of its 
extension. 

The Pacific Electric Railway for 
some time has had pending before the 
commission its application for permis- 
sion to cross certain streets at grade 
in connection with the proposed con- 
struction of its electric interurban line 
extension from Glendora to Lone Hill, 
a distance of some 6 miles. The pro- 
posed extension would give the railroad 
an additional through line from Los 
Angeles to San Dimas, whence the 
present through line of the company 
extends to San Bernardino. 

The decision refers to the bad grade- 
crossing situation in Los Angeles 
County. An investigation of the facts 
led the commission to the conclusion 
that the Minnehaha Avenue crossing 
should not be constructed at grade and 
that the applicant’s prayer should be 
denied. The applicant was therefore 
directed to construct, at its sole cost 
and expense, its track across Minne- 
haha Avenue at separated grade 
according to plans and specifications 
which shall hereafter have been ap- 
proved by this commission. 
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Protest Launched Against Staley 
Electrification Scheme 


A recent newspaper despatch says 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad has 
protested against the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s approval of Wil- 
liam L. Staley’s application for author- 
ity to construct an electric railroad 
system in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. The complain- 
ant contends that the project could not 
be successful and that the territory 
would receive no material benefit from 
a failure. Further, it is contended that 
the applicant has not legally qualified 
in that he has not secured any act of 
Congress permitting him to bridge the 
Colorado River; that he has not applied 
to the California or Arizona Railroad 
Commissions for authority. to issue 
securities. In conclusion, it is charged 
by the complainant that the applicant 
seeks to interest people in investing 
$150,000,000 in a system which expe- 
rienced railroad engineers consider im- 
provident. 

The Staley system of electrified rail- 
ways was referred to in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL of Sept. 2 and Oct. 
28, 1922. The plan, as proposed, in- 
volves a comprehensive scheme for 
opening up the vast coal fields of Colo- 
rado and contemplates the development 
of the agricultural resources and manu- 
facturing facilities in Arizona, Colorado, 
New Mexico and California. A power 
plant would be erected near Peaceland, 
N. M., and another in southern Arizona, 
near the point where the railroad enters 
the Republic of Mexico. 

In connection with the traffic to be 
handled, the scheme called for a con- 
nection at eighteen points with other 
common carriers. The project involved 
the construction of 1,307 miles of main 
line and branches at an estimated initial 
cost of more than $76,000,000. 


Suit Started Against Buffalo 
Electrification Order 


The New York Central Railroad has 
started an eauity action in the Supreme 
Court at Buffalo for a permanent in- 
junction to restrain the municipal 
authorities from enforcing an ordinance 
forbidding the use of steam locomo- 
tives within the city limits and requir- 
ing complete electrification of the ter- 
minal yards at Buffalo. One action for 
$1,000 penalty for failure to comply 
with the new ordinance already has 
been started against the railroad. If 
judgment is secured the railroad is 
liable to penalties exceeding $1,000,000. 

The electrification ordinance was en- 
acted by the City Council of Buffalo in 
1921. The railroads were given until 
Jan. 1, 1922, to file plans for electrifica- 
tion and until Jan. 1, 1923, to abandon 
the use of steam locomotives in the city. 
The railroads did not comply with either 
of these provisions. A penalty of $250 
for each violation is provided in the 
ordinance. The railroads contend the 
ordinance cannot be enforced and that 
it is illegal. Counsel for the railroads 
say it would involve an expenditure of 


more than $15,000,000 to electrify the 
lines of the New York Central alone in 
Buffalo. 


Men at Lima on Strike 


Employees on the Lima Street Rail- 
way, Lima, Ohio, on Aug. 10 served 
an ultimatum on the local company de- 
manding that an agreement be signed 
between the company and the employees 
before midnight on Aug. 11 or the men 
would go on strike. The workers de- 
manded that an agreement be entered 
into between the company and the 
Amalgamated Association. The officials 
declared they would deal with the em- 
ployees, but would not treat with men 
not in the company’s employ. The ques- 
tion of wages is also involved. The 
men want an increase of 11 cents an 
hour. They put their threats against 
the company into effect at midnight on 
Aug. 11 by going out. 


Wage Increases for Electrical 
Workers Approved 


Contracts providing wage increases 
of 8 to 5 cents an hour have been 
approved by the 175 members of 
Electrical _Workers’ Union No. 2 
employed by the United Railways, St. 
Louis. The workers, consisting of line- 
men, power house and shop men, 
recently went on strike to enforce their 
demands for an increase of 14 cents an 
hour. Col. Albert T. Perkins, manager 
for Receiver Rolla Wells, declined to 
meet the demands, but finally prevailed 
upon the men to return to work and 
accept the cffer made by the company 
prior to the eight days~ unsuccessful 
strike. The contract, dated to expire 
one year from July 25, must be 
approved by United States District 
Judge Faris. In the meantime Col. 
Perkins plans to hold wage conferences 
with various other shop crafts employed 


by the United Railways, including 
blacksmiths, machinists, carpenters, 
painters and metal workers. The com- 


pany has already offered these workers, 
who number some 1,000, slight increases 
in wages and better working conditions. 
Later Col. Perkins will also confer with 
the motormen and conductors who have 
demanded increases in pay for the 
lower paid classifications. 


Disputes Extension Order 


The street railway controversy in 
Madison, Wis., is not settled yet. Repre- 
sented by its vice-president, Dudley 
Montgomery, the Madison Railway will 
file a suit in Dane County Circuit Court 
to have the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission reconsider its order requiring 
the company to extend its tracks. The 
order complained of was one issued on 
May 11, 1928, requiring the railway 
to extend its tracks on Monroe Street 
from Harrison Street to Crandall Court, 
the extension to be placed in service not 
later than July 1, 1924. The company 
in its complaint against the extension 
charges that the order is unlawful and 
that the commission has no authority 


to make such order. The complaint 
further declares that the order takes 
away the property of the company with- 
out a just compensation in return, and 
that it is in direct violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Just what the outcome will be 
is difficult to forecast. Since the com- 
mission’s order was issued a private 
bus line has been formed serving the 
same territory over which the con- 
troversy arose. 


Transit Referendum Bill a Law 


Although Mayor Moore of Philadel- 
phia was in possession of the transit 
referendum bill for ten days, he neither 
signed it nor vetoed it, with the result 
that it automatically became a law. At 
the September primary the voters will 
express their wishes with regard to 
carrying out step No. 1 of the proposed 
transit plans, which provides for a four- 
track Broad Street subway from Olney 
Avenue to Spruce Street, the Ridge 
Avenue Loop and subway lines in Chest- 
nut and Walnut Streets to West Phila- 
delphia. 

Some time ago the Mayor announced 
that he proposed giving careful con- 
sideration to the bill and that he would 
confer with the city commissioner at 
the next meeting. The message, it is 
understood, was prepared, but at the 
last minute he changed his plans. The 
only explanation was that he “preferred 
to discuss the measure with the people 
rather than with those who combined 
to put it over.” The transit referendum 
bill was passed by the City Council of 
Philadelphia on July 26. The various 
steps in the proposed transit plans 
for Philadelphia have been reviewed 
previously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 


Employees Form Life- 
Saving Team 

Girl employees of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee Railroad have or- 
ganized a life-saving team. An eight- 
girl team, believed to be the first in the 
country, has been formed and is study- 
ing the Schafer prone-pressure method 
of artificial resuscitation. As soon as 
they become proficient in the life-saving 
method the girls will act as instructors 
for other women employees of the elec- 
tric line. The team was organized at 
the request of the girls themselves by 
J. W. Oliver, safety engineer of the 
railroad, assisted by L. J. Wertzler. 

In telling about the formation of the 
new team Mr. Oliver said that the com- 
pany also had a first aid team of twelve 
men who were drilled in this method 
together with other forms of first aid 
work. A former team has graduated in 
the work under the supervision of the 
chief surgeon, Dr. Hart Fisher. It 
was from this work that the girls got 
their idea of a team of their own. He 
believed that the teaching of this 
method of resuscitation to women was 
doubly valuable as many cases had de- 
veloped for its use in the home, where 
outside help was unavailable. 
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Increase of Three Cents an Hour 
in Grand Rapids 


A decision has finally been reached 
in the wage controversy between the 
employees of the Grand Rapids Rail- 
way, whereby the men will receive an 
increase of 3 cents an hour over the 
prevailing schedule. The controversy 
over higher pay has been going on in 
Grand Rapids since last April. The 
present scale in cents per hour will be 
as follows: Men employed less than 
6 months, 49 cents; more than 6 months, 
51 cents; operators of one-man cars, 
5 cents more than the regular rate. 

The new scale is considerably lower 
than the employees sought, the demand 
being 70 cents and 75 cents respec- 
tively. Before the controversy came to 
arbitration the company offered the 
men an increase of 2 cents an hour, 
but the offer was declined. The new 
scale is retroactive to May 1. No 
provision is made for an increase for 
extra or overtime or any change in 
the present rule regarding intervening 
time. The decision was signed by two 
of the three members of the board of 
arbitration. The representative of the 
men refused to sign. 

Louis J. DeLamarter, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, 
said the award would mean an increase 
of approximately $30,000 a year in ex- 
penses. He hoped that under the serv- 
ice-at-cost contract the company would 
not be compelled to go to a higher fare, 
which it was entitled to do whenever 
there was a deficit of $50,000 in the 
equalization account. 


Seek Increase. — Employees of the 
mechanical department of the Denver 
Tramway have asked for an increase of 
pay, from 2 to 18 cents an hour. The 
State Industrial Commission will hear 
the case on Aug. 20. 


Commission Will Govern Motor Indus- 
try.—The Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma has promulgated an order 
adopting in full Senate Bill No. 341 of 
the Ninth Legislature. This establishes 
regulation by the Corporation Commis- 
sion of the motor transportation indus- 
try in the State of Oklahoma. 


Same Carhouse Wins Prize. — The 
carhouse at Twenty-fifth and Market 
Streets has for the third time in gsuc- 
cession won the prize offered by the 
Louisville Railway for the smallest 
number of accidents. The winner’s 
enviable record for the month of July 
was only one mishap per 6,300 miles. 


Grade Crossings Under Consideration. 
—D. L. Bronson and L. Segoe of the 
Technical Advisory Corporation of New 
York went to Louisville recently to sur- 
vey the questions of grade crossing 
elimination, a union railway station and 
city planning. The engineers have 
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offices on the second floor of the City 
Hall. 

Wants Improvement Made.—The vil- 
lage trustees of Tarrytown, N. Y., are 
considering the question of taking 
action to force the Westchester Street 
Railway to move its tracks from the 
center to the side of three of its prin- 
cipal streets, which will form part of 
the proposed Tarrytown-White Plains 
Road. The Westchester Street Railway 
is now in the hands of a receiver. The 
company claims that this improvement 
will cost $200,000. It asks the town to 
bear the expenses of making the change. 

Demands Under Consideration.—De- 
mands of linemen, carmen, railway 
shopmen, track workers and repairmen 
on the Seattle Municipal Railway lines 
for wage increases are under considera- 
tion by the City Council, along with a 
request by the men for one day off in 
eight. Decision has been reserved. 
The various railway and light depart- 
ment workers ask a $6 a day scale. 
Railway department officials state that 


the one-day furlough would increase, 


the payroll $200,000 to $300,000 a year. 

Recognizes Service of Brooklyn City 
Railroad.— The Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce has issued to the Brooklyn 
City Railroad a “Certificate of Recog- 
nition” for the company’s contribution 
to the prestige and advancement of the 
community by a long period of continu- 
ous service. With the seal of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce affixed, 
the certificate states that the Brooklyn 
City Railroad began operation in 18538 
and for a period of seventy consecutive 
years contributed to the prosperity and 
progress of Brooklyn. 


Reduction in Service Likely.—It was 
brought out at a recent hearing before 
the New York Transit Commission that 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany wanted to curtail service on local 
tracks during non-rush hours for the 
next eleven months. George Keegan, 
assistant to President Hedley, stated 
that the total number of passengers 
handled was 20 per cent less than during 
last winter. Chairman McAneny of the 
commission intimated that the commis- 
sion might consider a reduction of sery- 
ice during non-rush hours for the next 
two and a half months. 


Completion of Line to Lake Lillian 
Celebrated——The Electric Short Line 
has celebrated completion of its line 
westward 90 miles from Minneapolis to 
Lake Lillian, Minn., by an excursion 
party for Minneapolis business men. 
The terminus for some time has been 
53 miles west at Hutchinson. The road 
expects to complete the line soon to 
Clara City, 120 miles, at a cost of $500,- 
000. In 1925 a push will be made west- 
ward to Montevideo, Minn., where con- 
nection will be made with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. At 
Clara City the Great Northern road is 
crossed. The company has six motor 
cars, five steam locomotives, twenty 
passenger cars and 250 freight cars. 


Comments on Thirty-two Years Serv- 
ice.—The long and constructive services 
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of John F. Usener, chief engineer of the 
Houston Electric Company, was re- 
cently made a subject for comment in 
the Houston press. Thirty-two years 
ago Mr. Usener entered the employ of 
the company as chief engineer—the 
same year when the Allis-Corliss cross- 
compound engine of 270 hp. started 
making current to run the cars. At 
that time there were only twelve cars. 
Mr. Usener’s father is said to have been 
the first white boy to see the light of 
day in Houston. 


No Agreement Reached.—Following 
a meeting on Aug. 6 with A. Bennett, 
international representative of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; William Rogers, former 
president of the West Virginia State 
Federation of Labor, and officials of 
the Monongahela-West Penn Public 
Service Company, at Fairmont, it was 
announced that the parties to the 
conference had failed to reach an agree- 
ment in the dispute between the com- 
pany and the union. The traction com- 
pany has made an offer to groundmen 
of an increase of 2% cents an hour, 
raising their wages to 45 cents an 
hour. The-union insists on a wage of 
50 cents an hour for the first three 
months of employment and 60 cents an 
hour after three months. 


Thirty-five Years Old—The Virginia 
Railway & Power Company recently 
celebrated the thirty-fifth birthday of 
electric railways in the city of Rich- 
mond. Public Service News, the organ 
of the company, issued a special num- 
ber, in which the pictures of the presi- 
dent, Thomas S. Wheelwright, and John 
T. Wilson, now president of the Bank 
of Commerce and Trusts, appeared to- 
gether with that of the first type of 
street car operated. Mr. Wheelwright 
was a public stenographer when Frank 
J. Sprague built the first electric street 
railway in Richmond in 1887-88. He 
was engaged to write the necessary 
documents and letters which put the 
industry in motion. Today he is head 
of a system operating the largest mile- 
age in Virginia of any electric railway. 
Mr. Wilson was one of the first motor- 
men to operate a car on the streets of 
the city. 


Union Depot for Electric Railways 
Wanted.—The Chamber of Commerce 
of Sacramento, Calif., has filed a com- 
plaint with the California Railroad 
Commission against three electric rail- 
roads that enter the city of Sacramento. 
The complaint represents that loading 
the cars of these roads on the city 
streets interferes with other transpor- 
tation and with the use of the streets 
by the public. The commission is 
therefore petitioned to order the roads 
to establish at some central point a 
union passenger station with tracks 
used by cars waiting to take on passen- 
gers located inside the station. The 
three roads named in the petition 
are the Sacramento Northern Railroad, 
the Central California Traction Com- 
pany and the San Francisco & Sacra- 
mento Railroad. 
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_ Financial and Corporate 


Interurban Earnings 
Increase 


Indiana Union Traction Results Still 
Below a Reasonable Return, but 
Showing for 1922 Improved 


Stockholders of the Union Traction 
Company of Indiana, in recent annual 
session at Anderson, Ind., learned that 
revenue from operations for the last 
calendar year showed an increase of 
3.37 per cent over the previous year. 
Operating expenses decreased 2.85 per 
cent and the net income amounted to 
$210,163, an increase of $167,893 over 
1921. The largest gain made among 
the various sources of income in the 
transportation department was from 
freight, 16.92 per cent, against 15.87 
per cent in the preceding year. Passen- 
ger receipts were 75.51 per cent of the 
income; express, 2.98, and milk, 0.58 
per cent. All other sources of income 
were below 0.50 per cent. In that class 
the income from the parlor, chair and 
special cars led with 0.46 per cent. 

In revenue from operation other than 
transportation the largest item was 
power, 2.34 per cent, against 2.15 per 
cent the previous year. Items of in- 
come account were as follows: Revenue 
from transportation, $3,712,507; rev- 
enue from operation other than trans- 
portation, $123,239; total operating rev- 
enue, $3,835,747; net operating revenue, 
$1,376,003; taxes, $264,000; net oper- 
ating revenue less taxes, $1,112,003; 
other income, $15,337. 


MORE THAN $250,000 Spent Last YEAR 


A total of $257,055 was expended last 
year for additions and betterments to 
the company’s property, including $25,- 
295 for extensions by the Traction 
Light & Power Company, the light and 
power subsidiary of the company. 
Twelve one-man cars were bought and 
financed through an issue of $66,000 of 
7 per cent car trust notes. It also was 
explained that $138,311 was expected 
for improvements in power generation 
and transmission, which will enable 
the company to generate all its power 
at its North Anderson plant and shut 
down’ the plants at Winchester and 
Eaton with the prospect of effecting 
material economies in operation. 

The Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany during the year extended its serv- 
ice to Cassville, Ingalls and Sulphur 
Springs. It was explained that the 
Union Traction Company owns all the 
$100,000 outstanding general mortgage 
fifteen-year 6 per cent bonds of the 
Traction, Light & Power Company and 
all of the $50,000 capital stock, except 
five shares to qualify directors. 

Concerning the sinking funds and 
dividends, the report says: 


The results of operation for 1922 show 
an improvement over the last several years. 
These results still are far below a reason- 
able return on the fair value of the prop- 
erty actually used and useful for the con- 
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venience of the public. They may. however, 
indicate, it is hoped, a gradual return to a 
condition that can be depended on to pro- 
vide uninterruptedly a service of maximum 
efficiency and safety with sufficient earn- 
ings to insure the prompt meeting of fixed 
charges, including sinking fund require- 
ments and the payment to stockholders of 
a fair return on their investment. All 
surplus earnings for 1922 were used in 
reducing the floating indebtedness incurred 
to carry the property through the war and 
after-war period and in making important 
deferred improvements. For obvious finan- 
cial reasons, the company has been unable 
to meet any sinking fund requirements of 
mortgages since 1917 and has paid no divi- 
dends since April, 1914, on the $1,000,000 
of 5 per cent cumulative first preferred 
stock, representing actual cash paid in and 
expended on the property. Also it has paid 
none of the dividends on the second pre- 
ferred stock. 'The problem of dealing with 
these accumulations, aggregating a large 
sum and being in part contractual, is re- 
ceiving the careful attention of the board 
of directors. 


The Union Traction Company oper- 
ates a total of 453 miles of interurban 
and city lines, of which 316% are owned 
and 136% leased. 
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New Road Plans Improvements 


C. G. Taylor, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lima & Defiance 
Railroad, has announced a program of 
rehabilitation. The program includes 
the following items: 


Investment of $110,000 in new equipment, 
including new ties, rails and cars. 

Betterment of service to provide a four- 
hour schedule immediately and a two-hour 


schedule ultimately. 
Extension of service into the heart of 


Denance and -construction of a new ter- 
minal in that city. 4 
Improvement of all stations along the 


system, 

The officers of the company, which 
was formerly a branch of the Indiana, 
Columbus & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany, are as follows: . George Bayly, 
president; C. G. Taylor, vice-president 
and general manager; D. A. Glover, 
secretary, and C. S. Carl, auditor. 

It is said that gasoline cars will be 
placed in service. Until the gasoline 
cars become available, the company has 
contracted with the Ohio Power Com- 
pany to operate the electric cars now 
in service and with the Lima City 
Street Railway for rental of the local 
tracks. 


London “Common Fund” Properties Meet 


Slightly Lower Gross but Increased Net Over Last 
Year—Competition Not Considered the Best 
Method of Regulation 


HE first combined meeting of the 

stockholders of the Metropolitan 
District Railway, London Electric Rail- 
way, City & South London Railway, 
Central London Railway and London 
General Omnibus Company, was held 
in Electric Railway House, London, a 
short while ago. Previously these com- 
panies, which were organized under the 
London Electric Railway Company’s 
facilities act of 1915, and are associated 
together with a “common fund,” have 
held separate annual meetings. 

The chairman reported that there has 
been a decrease in passengers carried 
by the railways of 14,000,000 or about 4 
per cent, while there has been an in- 
crease in omnibus passengers of 
85,000,000. This latter was attributed 
to the larger number of omnibuses in 
use and to the larger size of those put 
in service last year. There was a de- 
crease in gross receipts for the com- 
bined properties of 2 per cent and a 
decrease in expenses of 4% per cent. 
The omnibus-miles increased 8 per cent 
and the car-miles 13% per cent. 


54 PER CENT FOR SALARIES 


The chairman said that of the operat- 
ing expenditures 54 per cent goes for 
salaries and wages and 16 per cent for 
power, either electrical energy or 
petrol, 11 per cent for other materials 
and supplies and 19 per cent for taxes, 
compensation, insurance and miscel- 
laneous. Compared with the pre-war 
standard, railway operating expenses 
have increased 172 per cent and omnibus 
expenses 150 per cent, while fares have 
advanced only about 70 per cent, or 
from a pre-war average fare of about 
13d. to 22d. 

The chairman said that the policy 


now for the company was a forward 
one. The sum of £1,334,000 had been 
spent by the five companies last year on 
improvements and additions and a pro- 
gram had been prepared for extensions 
representing a further expenditure of 
£8,000,000. Competition in the omnibus 
service had been begun in a small way, 
and while not serious it is disturbing 
and would be prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the public as it would discourage 
the bus company from making improve- 
ments. In the opinion of the chairman, 
what is needed is some responsible and 
judicial authority, able to say what is 
required stage by stage for the develop- 
ment of London’s traffic facilities and 
able to secure these requirements, 
either from those already engaged in 
the business or from others willing to 
enter in as they are needed. Other 
metropolitan cities, like New York, 
Paris and Berlin, have adopted this 
course, he said. 

In commenting on the subject of 
competition in the omnibus field Lord 
Ashfield, the chairman, said in part: 


Competition is a dangerous weapon. It 
may seem to offer immediate gains, but 
they are at the expense of future losses. 
This is the universal experience. Compe- 
tition causes congestion on the more re- 
munerative routes, destroys reliable serv- 
ices on the less remunerative routes and 
curtails the unremunerative routes. Com- 
petition weakens the undertakings so that 
the fresh capital required for progress can- 
not be obtained on reasonable terms, and 
therefore becomes a greater burden upon 
the passéngers who ultimately have to meet 
the interest charges in the fares paid. The 
improvement which your companies are 
now making, as I have pointed out, is a 
sure consequence of the measure of pros- 
perity which has at last come to them, Is 
it all again to be cast away? Competition 
ends in obsolete vehicles being retained in 
service when they should have reached the 
scrap heap, and this means a poor slow 
service instead of a fine fast one. It is a 
auestion for Londoners to decide; it cannot 
be a question for us. We shall do our 
best; we cannot do more. 
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we are willing and have always been 
willing that some reasonable measure of 
control should be enforced. We do not 
seek inordinate profits. We seek no more 
than a reasonable return upon the capital 
invested. We do not permit extravagant 
management. We are concerned to give 
the most economical service that can be 
made fully effective. We are not afraid 
to offer services ahead of the public re- 
quirements, because we are confident in our 
expectation of the traffic multiplying. In 
all these matters we are prepared to _ac- 
count for our conduct and policy, and in 
return, in all these matters, we should be 
left undisturbed, not altogether because it 
is of advantage to us but because we know 
it is of advantage to the public. We are 
willing that it should not mean any special 
advantage to us at all. When we fail let 
others take our place, but while we are 
efficient and progressive, do not, for the 
sake of this specious notion of competition, 
let others come in to weaken and prejudice 
the orderly progress of London transport. 

Fortunately we are in a strong position 
to meet any competition. We have ample 
reserves in the Omnibus Company; the 
accumulated reserves of all companies 
which are available now amount to £3,500,- 
000. We have a new and powerful fleet of 
omnibuses coming upon the streets. Cir- 
cumstances are favorable to us. But it is 
regrettable if, instead of being able to give 
our whole attention, to devote our whole 
resources to meeting the public require- 
ments, we have to waste a part of them 
because of this needless competitive service, 

At the close of 1922 there was an amount 
of £51,423,000 invested in this group of 
undertakings. It is all money raised by 
peers enterprise to supply a public utility. 
t is our duty to protect this investment 
and to maintain its financial integrity. We 
feel it a heavy duty in these days, and we 
are entitled to look not only to the share- 
holders for support and confidence, but to 
the public whom we serve, I hope faith- 
fully and well. If we have the support and 
confidence of the public, all is well. We 
shall not fail to deserve it. 


Cities Service Company 
Earned More in 1922 


The pamphlet report of Cities Serv- 
ice Company, New York, N. Y., for 
1922 shows an increase in net earnings 
from $12,944,716 to $14,205,674.  Pre- 
ferred dividends of the company were 
earned 2.41 times against 2.23, and the 
earnings on the average amount of 
common stock outstanding during the 
year amounted to $14.88 a share, as 
compared with $13.04 a share in the 
preceding year. Gross earnings of 
Cities Service Company in 1922 were 
$14,658,971, as compared with $13,461,- 
770 in 1921. 

The earnings of the public utility 
properties increased 20.65 per cent over 
the preceding year, or from $6,918,741 
to $8,347,546. This was sufficient to 
pay not only all Cities Service Com- 
pany interest charges and the pre- 
ferred dividends, but showed a com- 
fortable return on the outstanding 
common stock. This is evidence of the 
stable condition of Cities Service Com- 
pany, with its greatly diversified in- 
terests and earning power therefrom. 

The itemized and explained consoli- 
dated balance sheet of Cities Service 
Company and its subsidiaries also 
shows marked improvement. On the 
assets side, total capital assets are 
$384,017,910, as compared with $347,- 
637,972 in the preceding year, while 
total current assets were $58,075,238, 
as compared with $42,438,113 in the 
preceding year. Of the total current 
assets In 1922, the cash item was shown 
at $12,189,888, as compared with 
$4,904,222 in 1921. Total current lia- 
bilities are shown in the consolidated 
balance sheet at $20,730,120, which 
compares with $18,532,347 in the year 


before, giving the company 4 working 
capital as of Dec. 31, 1922, amounting 
to $87,295,118, as compared with $23,- 
905,766 in 1921. 


$1,741,012 Net Income for Ameri- 
can Water Works Company 


The American Water Works Electric 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., has 
issued its report for last year, con- 
solidating, for the first time, the earn- 
ings of the West Penn companies. The 
report shows net income of $1,741,- 
012 after taxes, interest, depreciation 
and other charges, against $1,320,488 
in 1921, and after charging out a 
special savings fund of $79,685 and 
allowing for preferred dividend re- 
quirements there was the equivalent 
of $6.44 a share earned on the $10,000,- 
000 common stock. 

The income account follows: 


: 1922 1921 
Gross oper.earn......... $24,351,179 $19,796,313 
xpi; tax jetonpeneest)--+. 14,533,061 12,265,247 
Netisieeceeinesc ss. $9,818,118 $7,531,066 
Otherincome........... 903,320 777,954 
Grossincome...:...... $10,721,438 $8,309,020 
Interest, amortization, etc. 7,439,310 5,674,026 
Balancestanceece +). <>: $3,282,128 $2,634,994 
Depreciation............ 1,541,116 1,314,506 
Netincome.......... $1,741,012 $1,320,488 
Final surplus for the year was $1,- 


244,361 against $859,303 in 1921, an 
increase of $385,058. In 1922 $416,966 
was distributed as dividends on the 
first preferred stock against $381,500 
the year before. 


Another Utility Offers Stock 
to Employees ; 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, controlling the Cincinnati, New- 
port & Covington Light & Traction 
Company and other properties, is offer- 
ing to sell to all its employees a limited 
amount of its no-par-value stock at 
$32.50 a share on a partial payment 
basis involving the payment of as little 
as $1 a month. Announcement to this 
effect was made on Aug. 13 by P. G. 
Gossler, president. More than 4,000 
men and women employed in the public 
utility companies operated or owned by 
the company in Ohio, West Virginia and 
Kentucky are eligible as purchasers. 
Employees will be advised not to invest 
more than 15 per cent of their monthly 
salary in monthly instalments for the 
stock of the company bought on this 
plan and help and advice will be given to 
all applicants for the stock to the end 
that they may not contract to buy 
amounts not in keeping with their earn- 
ings capacity. 

The plan involves the creation of no 
new stock as the shares which will be 
distributed among the employees have 
been or will be acquired by the company 
from the amount already outstanding 
A group of trustees consisting of officers 
and employees has been chosen to hold 
this stock for sale to employees on 
the instalment plan until employees 
have paid in full. 

The company recently changed its 


capitalization by issuing three shares 
of no-par-value stock in exchange for 
each share of the original $100-par- 
value capital stock, and at the same 
time placed the stock upon the dividend 
rate of $2.60 a share. At the offered 
price of $32.50 per share the return is 
at the rate of 8 per cent. 

Plans for the purchase have not yet 
been worked out in final detail, but as- 
surance was given to prospective em- 
ployee-purchasers that at their own op-- 
tion payment might be made in full or 
in regular instalments to be deducted 
from the monthly salary at the rate of 
at least $1 a share or from the weekly 
salary at the rate of at least 25 cents 
a share. This will enable every person 
to participate. 


$147,638 Increase in Net Earnings 


The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Kentucky Utilities 
Company, Somerset, Ky., was held re- 
cently. The directors were re-elected 
and they in turn re-elected the officers. 
Harry Reid, president of the company, 
presented a very interesting report of 
the year’s operation, showing financial 
progress and going into the other activ- 
ities of the company. The sum reported 
as available for dividends for the year 
1922 was $441,671, with a surplus of 
$128,320 after the payment of divi- 
dends. The net earnings for the year 
1922 are greater by $147,638 than for 
the year 1921. This is an increase of 
20 per cent. The gross income in turn 
was increased in amount of $152,663 
and the operating expenses by $18,903. 

The growth of the company within 
the period of twelve years has been 
remarkable. Today the company is 
serving more than 100 coal companies 
in the two coal sections of the State. 
Last year it completed 121 miles of 
additional high-voltage power lines and 
now has 504 miles of such lines in 
service. During the year it showed an 
increase of 10,802 kw. in load. 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS OF THE 
KENTUCKY UTILITIES COMPANY 
FOR YEAR ENDED DEC. 31, 1922 


Gross earnings | .s:rtse0<6 canes $2,282,610 
Operating expenses, including 
TAKES 65 wos wie, ovens a okesels lole. whalte ammeter 


$882,321 
Miscellaneous income 2,285 


eee ween ee 


Net. earnings 27. .citd)osanlanee $884,606 
Interest on funded debt......... 385,070 
: $499,535 
General interest and amortiza- . 

tion of bond discount........ 57,864 
Available for dividends..... $441,671 

Preferred stock dividend paid and 
ACCTUCAS ENE Tatooine aaeie teen 63,350 
$378,321 

Common stock dividend paid and 
BECTUGA | icon soe wee ape what ictal oe 250,000 
Balance carried to surplus...... $128,321 


It is helieved in some circles that a 
super-power system will eventually be 
developed tying the western Kentucky 
coal fields with Louisville and the east- 
ern Kentucky coal fields through cen- 
tral Kentucky to Louisville and Cin- 
cinnati. Louisville is already tied to 
Indianapolis via the Interstate Public 
Service Company lines and eventually 
Indianapolis will be tied to Chicago. 


August 18, 1923 


Commonwealth Power’s Surplus 
Increased 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, the 
Commonwealth Power Corporation re- 
ports surplus of $4,022,597 after 
charges and taxes, but before deprecia- 
tion and depletion. This compares with 
surplus of $3,483,343 in 1921. The in- 
come account for the year 1922 com- 
pares as follows: 


1922 1921 
Gross earnings.......... 4 $26,383,030 $24,863,983 
ti es an 
ome. skies 16,290,487 15,711,330 
Net earnings $10,095,543 $9,152,653 
Fixed charges............ *6,072,946  *5,669,310 
SUPPIUSH oy ies save tve $4,022,597 $3,483,343 


*Includes preferred dividends of subsidiaries. 


In his letter to the stockholders 
President Hardy says in part: 


Improvement in business conditions last 
year brought about increased demands for 
light and power with the result that earn- 
ings of the company and its subsidiaries 
showed substantial gain over 1921. The 
demand for electric energy in particular de- 
veloped very rapidly as the year progressed, 
sales of the company for the last quarter 
exceeding those of any previous corre- 
sponding period. 

During 1922 a total of $6,154,046 was ex- 
pended for property additions and improve- 
ments, the greater part of which was for 
the amount of the electric department and 
the full effects of this increased capacity for 
service should be manifested in future earn- 
ings. 

Your subsidiaries were never in better 
financial and operating condition to supply 
the present demands on them for service. 
These demands are constantly growing and 
in order to continue to be able to meet them 
promptly, an extensive construction pro- 
gram is in progress which includes a 27,000- 
hp. steam plant on the Saginaw River, com- 
pletion of a 10,700-hp. water-power develop- 
ment on the Au Sable River at Alcona and 
a 58,000-hp. steam plant on the Illinois 
River opposite Peoria. é 

Completion of these developments will add 
approximately 30 per cent to the present 
electric generating capacity of the Common- 
wealth properties, and while all of the work 
will not be finished until some time in 1924, 
it is expected that some of the units will be 
in operation during the current year. In 
addition to the foregoing, expenditure will 
be made for the erection of a large coke 
oven gas plant to supply additional service 
to Saginaw, Bay City and vicinity. 


Dividend Increased by Brooklyn 
City Railroad 


As a result of continued gain in 
net earnings the board of directors of 
the Brooklyn City Railroad has in- 
creased the dividend rate on the com- 
mon stock. On Aug. 15 it was decided 
to declare a quarterly payment of 25 
cents a share, thereby placing the stock 
on a $1 per annum basis, compared with 
20 cents quarterly, or 80 cents per, an- 
num previously. The dividend is pay- 
able on Sept. 1, to stock of record 
Aug. 20. 

The road was separated from the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company by 
a court order in October, 1919. Since 
that time marked progress has been 
made by the company. For the twelve 
months ended June 30 last the surplus, 
after charges, amounted to $2,256,025, 
equivalent to more than 18 per cent on 
the $12,000,000 capital stock outstand- 
ing. This compares with a surplus of 
$1,812,581 in the previous year. The 
company recently adjusted employees’ 
wages by granting increases of 4 to 5 
per cent. 
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Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms of A. H. Muller & 
Sons there were no sales of electric rail- 
way securities this week. 


Hearing on Stock Issuance Postponed. 
—The date for the hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Lima City Railways for 
authority to issue $100,000 of capital 
stock has been postponed indefinitely, 
according to an announcement made on 
Aug. 11 by the Ohio State Public Util- 
ities Commission. The hearing had been 
scheduled for Aug. 18. 


Increase in Net Income.—For the 
year ended June 30, 1923, the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company (eleven 
months and fourteen days), Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit system (sixteen 
days) realized a total operating revenue 
of $36,899,295, against $34,544,093 for 
the year ended June, 1922. The net 
income in 1923 was $3,587,753 and in 
1922 the net was $3,087,419. 


Receivership Application Filed.— 


Application for the appointment of a- 


receiver for the Galesburg & Kewanee 
Electric Railway, Kewanee, IIl., has 
been filed in the Circuit Court at 
Cambridge by bondholders. The line 
has been operating at a loss for some 
time. The company operates the city 
service in Kewanee and the interurban 
between Galva and Kewanee. 


Another Common Dividend in Wash- 
ington.—The directors of the Washing- 
ton Railway & Electric Company, 
Washington, D. C., have declared a 
dividend of $1.25 a share on the out- 
standing common stock, par $100, pay- 
able on Sept. 1, to holders of record of 
Aug. 18. This is the second dividend 
declared on the common stock since 
March, 1919, a dividend of 1% per cent 
having been paid June 1, last. 


Deficit Reported in Providence.—The 
United Electric Railways, Providence, 
R. I., for the six months ended June 30, 
1928, reports net income of $42,386 be- 
fore dividends and after charges, as 
compared with $352,153 in the same 
period a year ago. The 1923 period, 
however, showed a deficit of $163,880 
as a result of dividend disbursements 
during the first six months amounting 
to $206,267. During the first six months 
of 1922 the surplus was $269,760. 

Hearing on Abandonment Postponed. 

The hearing scheduled for Aug. 13 
before Public Service Commissioner 
Parsons at Oneonta on the petition of 
the Southern New York Power & Rail- 
way Corporation for approval of the 
proposed abandonment of its East End 
line was postponed until a later date to 
be announced by the commission. It is 
understood the company is considering 
the abandonment of other portions of its 
line in Main and Broad Streets in 
Oneonta and that an amended petition 
will be filed later. 

Suspends Operation—The Piedmont 
Power & Light Company has suspended 
operations of its 2-mile railway from 
Burlington to Graham and Haw River, 
N. C. No announcement of the reasons 
for the suspension has been made, but 
it is generally understood that the line 
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has not been paying expenses for some 
time. It is rumored that a new com- 
pany is being formed to take over the 
line, shorten it by eliminating unneces- 
sary curves, put in new equipment and 
try to make it pay. 

Petition to Abandon Line. — The 
Scranton Railway has petitioned the 
Public Service Commission for permis- 
sion to abandon its Moosic-Pittston line. 
A hearing will be held by the commis- 
sion on Sept. 18. The line is 6 miles 
long. It passes through the Green- 
wood section of Lackawanna township, 
Avoca, Moosic, Dupont, Pittston town- 
ship and Pittston. Several causes are 
said to have contributed to the decision 
of the company with respect to petition- 
ing for this abandonment. They were 
failure of the line to pay for its main- 
tenance, the “break” in the road at 
Moosic, where the location of a grade 
crossing makes the transferring of pas- 
sengers necessary, and litigation result- 
ing from the position of the company’s 
tracks in Dupont Borough. 


Deficit in Tacoma in June.—Accord- 
ing to a report filed by the State De- 
partment of Public Works by the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company, 
the records of the month of June show 
that the railway carried 2,588,807 
passengers with the net result, after 
figuring taxes and depreciation, of a 
deficit of $935.’ For the first six months 
of the year results ran $35,119 in the 
red, instead of $58,526 to the good, as 
for the similar period last year. Of 
the 2,588,479 passengers carried over 
the lines, the cash fares were 506,479, 
as against 1,279,891 carried on weekly 
passes. The number of passes in use 
shows little variation from week to 
week, the number throughout June not 
varying more than 200 either way from 
12,000. Of the remaining passengers, 
197,698 were on tickets sold at the rate 
of twenty-five for $2, 4,165 on tickets 
twelve for $1, and 62,140 school children 
tickets at forty for $1 and commutation. 
City and company passes covered 
98,304 rides and transfers 272,975. 

Suit Sustained in Which Receivers 
Were Appointed.—Litigation which re- 
sulted in the admitted insolvency and 
appointment of a receiver for the 
United Railways, St. Louis, has been 
sustained by the United States Court 
of Appeals. That body has over-ruled 
a motion of intervention which asked 
that the receivership order be set aside. 
The motion for intervention was brought 
by E. Caplan, an attorney, on behalf of 
Henry F. Mueller and other bondholders. 
Mr. Caplan had brought the original 
suit for receivership against the road 
on behalf of Joseph Seaman, a stock- 
holder. A second suit for receivership 
was then brought by counsel for Samuel 
W. Adler, a bondholder, and the Adler 
suit was declared to be the main suit 
in litigation. In answer to it the United 


‘Railways admitted its insolvency. Mr. 


Caplan in his intervention suit con- 
tended that the Adler suit was not the 
main issue in the litigation, and that 
it should be subordinated to the Seaman 
suit, the original receivership action. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Buses Must Pay Fees in 
Milwaukee to Defray 
Pavement Expenses 


The Common Council of Milwaukee 
recently passed an ordinance designed 
to force buses to compensate the city 
for the cost of making repairs and 
maintaining pavements and bridges and 
for expenditures incurred in the regu- 
lation of street traffic. 

The ordinance provides that a motor 
vehicle must procure the consent of the 
Common Council before operating on 
the streets of Milwaukee. The oper- 
ators of such motor vehicles, which in- 
clude motor buses and jitneys, must 
pay $5 a year for each motor vehicle 
with a seating capacity of four pas- 
sengers or less. The fees vary from 
that amount to $150 in accordance with 
the seating capacity of the buses. The 
ordinance provides for one-way opera- 
tion on streets that are 30 ft., or less 
in width from curb to curb. It also 
provides that in the exclusive upper 
east side residential section only one 
company may operate, and only one 
way along any one street, streets having 
street railway tracks excepted. 

The Wisconsin Motor Bus Line, a sub- 
sidiary to the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, has already been 
operating double-deck and single-deck 
buses since May, and had operated buses 
of other types in the city for several 
years as feeders to its street railway 
system, and in interurban service. A 
majority of the committee on public 
utilities of the Common Council had 
several times recommended so-called 
“grants” to the two outside concerns, 
but the Common Council had, in each 
case, over-ruled the committee. The 
new ordinance was finally evolved as a 
compromise, but the Council promptly 
adjourned for the summer and no 
grants were made under the new 
measure. The Wisconsin Motor Bus 
Lines will of course continue to operate 
under the terms of its present rights. 


Election Set on Birmingham’s 
Jitney Status 


The election commission of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has ordered an_ initiative 
election to be held on Aug. 28 to vote 
on the question whether jitneys will be 
allowed to continue to operate in 
Birmingham. Under the law the names 
of 1,500 legal voters are required to 
be signed to a petition before an initia- 
tive election can be called. The jitney 
men presented a petition with the re- 
quired number of signatures. : 

As told in a previous issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, the City 
Commissioners some time ago adopted 
an ordinance in the nature of an agree- 
ment with the Birmingham Railway, 


Light & Power Company which put the 
jitneys off the streets of Birmingham, 
the ordinance reading that jitneys could 
not operate on streets where there were 
street car lines or within four blocks 
of a street car line in the downtown 
districts. 

At the time the jitney owners se- 
cured a temporary injunction against 
the city, putting the ordinance into 
effect on July 1. Later this injunction 
was dissolved. Attorneys for the jit- 
ney owners appealed to the Supreme 
Court for a reinstatement of the in- 
junction against the city. A decision 
from the Supreme Court is not expected 
until November. The decision of the 
Supreme Court and the decision of the 
initiative election now ordered will not 
conflict with each other, it is stated. 
Whichever way the election and the 
Supreme Court decision go, jitneys will 
continue to operate in Birmingham until 
November. 


Railways Cause Only Twenty-five 
per Cent of Traffic Congestion 
in St. Louis 


Commenting upon recent suggestions 
by Miller McClinton of the Department 
of Municipal Research, Harvard Uni- 
versity, that St. Louis give preference 
to street cars in any plans for traffic 
congestion relief, Col. Albert T. Perkins, 
manager for Receiver Rolla Wells of the 
United Railways, stated that approxi- 
mately 49 per cent of traffic congestion 
in the downtown district of St. Louis is 
due to passing automobiles, 26 per cent 
to trucks and wagons and 25 per cent 
to street cars. He also pointed out 
that street car passengers represent 
three-fourths of those moving into and 
out of the congested district. 

There are thirty-nine arteries of 
travel leading to and away from the 
congested district, which embraces fifty- 
four city blocks or an area of about 
one-fourth of a square mile. On a 
normal day 118,500 to 120,000 street 
cars, automobiles, trucks and wagons 
enter and leave the district between 
7:30 a.m. and 6:30 p.m., and of this 
number 12,342 to 14,000, or 10.4 per 
cent are street cars; 58.5 per cent are 
automobiles and 31 per cent trucks and 
wagons. 

Mr. McClinton said that the parking 
of automobiles in the congested district 
was the source of the greatest inconven- 
ience and delay. He and other ex- 
perts who have considered St. Louis’ 
problems had suggested that parking 
downtown be abolished entirely. 

The City Plan Commission and the 
Citizens’ Traffic Committee have many 
traffic problems under consideration and 
a number of new traffic regulations will 
probably be enacted when the Board of 
Aldermen reconvene in October. 


- against 


Injunction Order Remains 
in Schenectady 


Supreme Court Justice Edward M. 
Angell, sitting in a special term at Glens 
Falls on Aug. 11, refused the applica- 
tion of attorneys for the Schenectady 
jitney men to have set aside the in- 
junction issued by him on July 9, which 
restrains them from operating in com- 
petition with the Schenectady Railway. 

Attorney Judge, for the Emergency 
Taxi Operators’ Association, had se- 
eured an order from Justice Henry T. 
Kellogg of the Appellate Division, which 
called upon attorneys for the railway 
company to appear and show cause why 
the jitney injunction should not be set 
aside. The order was returnable before 
Justice Henry V. Borst at Saratoga 
Springs. : 

Justice Borst asked to be excused 
from hearing the argument and made 
an appointment for the attorney with 
Justice Angell, who issued the original 
order, at Glens Falls. 

At Glens Falls the attorney for the 
jitney men contended that the papers 
on which the injunction was issued 
were insufficient in that they were based 
on information and belief. He said 
that the paper stated there were 3,000 
automobiles operating and the injunc- 
tion named only 900 defendants. 

Judge Daniel Naylon, arguing on be- 
half of the railway company, declared 
that the defendants had never secured 
a certificate of convenience as required 
and therefore had no business in court. 

Judge Angell ruled that the jitneys 
had no right to operate without a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity 
from the Public Service Commission. 
He said that the papers supporting the 
injunction showed there had been no 
public hearings in Schenectady before 
the licenses were granted, a procedure 
required under the law. He refused to 
entertain Attorney Judge’s application 
for a stay of execution and denied the 
motion. 

In the interval during which all the 
various moves have been made in 
court proceedings the jitneys continue 
to operate in and about Schenectady 
with renewed vigor. Meanwhile the 
effect of the strike is seen in the 
Schenectady Railway’s report for June 
and for six months ending June 30 last. 
Operations for June resulting in a defi- 
cit of $157,831, compared with a sur- 
plus of $10,442 for June, 1922. Cost 
of the strike to the company is indi- 
cated by operating expenses of $155,776 
required to produce a gross of only 
$5,457 for the month of June against 
a gross of $186,769 in June, 1922, 
with expenses of $118,046. 
deficit for the month, after charges 
income had been deducted, 
was $107,667, compared with a deficit 
of $1,819 in June, 1922. The net 
corporate loss of the company for the 
first quarter ended March 31 amounted 
to $36,735. 

Operations for the six months ending 
June 30 show a deficit of $294,292 
against a surplus in 1922 of $21,324 for 
the railway. 
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Buses Replace Withdrawn Cars 


_ Eighteen buses are now in operation 
over a route which includes Ecorse, 
Ford Village and River Rouge, Mich. 
The establishment of this service fol- 
lowed the attempt of the Detroit United 
Railway to collect higher fares on the 
Wyandotte and Trenton line, on which 
franchises have expired. The first 
move in connection with the matter 
was the obtaining of an injunction by 
the city of River Rouge stopping the 
D. U. R. from operating its cars. Then 
buses furnished by the Stoughton 
Transportation Company, Saginaw, 
were brought in to replace the cars. 

It was charged by Mayor Thomas 
J. Bresnahan of River Rouge, that on 
Aug. 1 the railway began charging 
straight 5-cent fares on all lines for 
one trip within the River Rouge limits, 
whereas the company previously had 
been selling ten tickets for 10 cents on 
city lines and three tickets for 10 cents 
on Wyandotte & Trenton Interurban 
cars passing through River Rouge. It 
was further charged that conductors 
on all lines beginning on Aug. 1 re- 
fused to accept old tickets and told 
passengers their money would be re- 
funded at the general offices. 

The fare on the buses is less than 
that demanded by the D. U. R. 

At a meeting in Wyandotte to dis- 
cuss possible terms of agreement, 
Elliott G. Stevenson, president, and 
E. J. Burdick, vice-president of the 
D. U. R., explained that service would 
not be resumed until the company was 
assured at least 4 per cent on its in- 
vestment. In response to the state- 
ment that the D. U. R. was making 
good returns on the fare charged before 
the expiration of the franchise, Mr. 
Stevenson indicated the willingness of 
the company to pay the cost of having 
its books examined by auditors ap- 
pointed by the municipalities affected. 


Jitney Violators Fined 


As a result of the campaign being 
waged by the United Traction Company 
against jitney drivers who continue to 
operate between Albany and Troy in 
violation of the Hinman injunction is- 
sued in 1921, fifteen of such drivers 
were fined $150 each by Justice Ellis J. 
Staley in special term of the supreme 
court at Albany on July 28. Unless 
the fines be paid the violators face the 
option of a thirty day jail sentence. A 
number of additional violators of the 
Hinman injunction have been summoned 
into court to answer contempt charges 
as to jitney operation in the face of 
the court’s order. 


Buffalo Hearing Postponed. — The 
Public Service Commission has _ post- 
poned to a date to be announced after 
Sept. 1 the complaint of the Mayor of 
Buffalo against the present fare rates 
of the International Railway in that 
city. The postponement was at the re- 
quest of the city because its principal 
witness, Milo R. Maltbie, New York, 
will be unable to attend the Buffalo 


hearing at this time as he is engaged 
in a similar proceeding elsewhere. 

Will Operate Bus.—The Madison 
Street Railway, which contemplates ex- 
tending its tracks from Monroe Street 
to Crandall Court, will run a bus line 
along this line for the present. A bus, 
it is planned, will operate from Har- 
risson Street, where the present line 
turns, to Crandall Court, which will 
make connection with cars going to and 
from the city. A check will be made 
of the traffic along this line and when 
conditions warrant it an extension will 
be made. 

Bus Project Held Up.—The proposed 
establishing of bus lines by the Berk- 
shire Street Railway, Pittsfield, Mass., 
is in abeyance, pending an adjustment 
between the company and Emil Tremb- 
lay, proprietor of the Pittsfield-Dalton 
bus line, who fixed $30,000 as a price for 
his business, including equipment. A 
proposal of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission that the purchase price be sub- 
mitted to arbitration has been rejected 
by Mr. Tremblay. Mayor Power is 
trying to find some way to bring the 
parties together and thus remove the 
principal obstacle to trolley-owned 
buses. 

Files Rate Application—The Wash- 
ington & Old Dominion Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has filed an application 
for authority to establish rates on 
classes and commodities, carloads from 
points in central freight association and 
trunk line territories to Rosslyn, Va., 
lower than rates concurrently in effect 
on like traffic to Alexandria Junction, 
Barcroft, Clencarlyn, Bon Air, Lacey, 
Douglas and Thrifton, Va., without ob- 
serving the long-and-short-haul provi- 
sion of the fourth section of the inter- 
state commerce act. 


Freight Eliminated at Steam Rail- 
road Stations—Competition by the 
Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company and various motor truck lines 
has practically eliminated local freight 
business at the various steam railroad 
stations in Bellefontaine, Ohio, foremen 
of the various freight houses declared. 
Local jobbers and manufacturing 
houses are practically shipping all of 
their material to nearby points via the 
traction lines or by truck, according to 
Alonzo Hess, foreman at the “Big Four” 
station. Although the short-haul freight 
traffic has been reduced, long-haul 
traffic has been increased Mr. Hess 
said, few shipments of long distance 
being made other than by steam lines. 


Must Have Relief from Jitneys.—The 
Houston Electric Company, a Stone & 
Webster property, is considering going 
into Federal Court to seek financial re- 
lief, caused by municipal regulation and 
competition of jitneys, according to un- 
official information. At a municipal 
election two weeks ago the voters of 
Houston approved the operation of jit- 
neys and declined to bar them from the 
streets of the city. The railway had 
appealed to the City Council for relief, 
and the question of eliminating jitney 
competition had been submitted to the 
voters at the referendum election. W. 


E. Wood, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, declined to 
say that his company would seek relief 
in the Federal Courts. 


Accepts Bailey Avenue Franchise.— 
The International Railway, Buffalo, has 
accepted the franchise offered by the 
City Council for the operation of buses 
in Bailey Avenue between Broadway 
and the north City Line at a 7-cent 
fare or four tokens for 25 cents with 
free transfers. The company is now 
seeking the consent of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission to operate the bus line. 
The permit is for one year only and 
can be revoked at any time. The rail- 
way previously had informed the City 
Council it would not accept the Bailey 
Avenue franchise without the Delaware 
Avenue franchise. The Bailey Avenue 
bus line will act as an extension of the 
Bailey Avenue car line and as a feeder 
for other east side car routes. The 
same fare, rules and regulations that 
apply to cars will apply to the bus line. 


Asks Fare Increase.—The Pennsy]l- 
vania-Ohio Electric Company, Youngs- 
town, has petitioned the City Council 
of Niles for permission to increase 
fares. The company states that owing 
to the rise in operating costs for the 
past four years, and to the fact that 
the revenue in fares from patrons is 
not sufficient to pay the operating ex- 
penses, to say nothing of providing any 
return on the investment, an adjust- 
ment in the fare situation is very much 
needed, The paving of Robbins Avenue 
is said to be the reason for the action 
of the company with respect to in- 
creasing the fare. The improvement is 
an expensive one, and the company’s 
share of the expense can be said to be 
between $70,000 and $80,000. The com- 
pany recently announced a new sched- 
ule of a thirty-minute service between 
Niles and points out of the city. At 
the time the schedule was announced 
to the Council a communication was 
also presented for an increase in fare. 


Permission Asked to Intervene in 
Fare Case.—Permission has been asked 
of the Superior Court by the United 
Business Men’s Association and the 
Cliveden Improvement Association of 
Philadelphia to join with the city of 
Philadelphia in complaining against the 
7-cent fare’ and other phases of the 
Public Service Commission’s recent de- 
cision in the valuation matter of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 
The petition claims that the 7-cent fare 
violates the 1907 contract between the 
city and the company, which fixed the 
rate of fare at 5 cents. Besides com- 
plaining that the commission made 
various mistakes in measuring the 
valuation of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit properties, the petition states 
that it wants the Appellate Court to 
consider the question of the $10,000,000 
rentals paid annually to underlying 
companies by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. It is expected that 
the request for intervention will be 
disposed of when the Superior Court 
meets in Philadelphia in October. 
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Curb the Faker! 


New Head of Mid-West Claim Agents 
Plans Educational Advertising 
Campaign in Newspapers 


Curb ambulance chasers and eradi- 
cate fakers! These are the chief planks 
in the platform of Trevor C. Neilson, 
claim agent for the East St. Louis & 
Suburban Railway and related proper- 
ties, who on July 14 was elected presi- 
dent of the Mid-West Claim Agents’ 
Association. During his administration 
of the association’s principal office he 
will endeavor to put through a general 
advertising campaign in the columns of 
the leading newspapers of the associa- 
tion’s territory, giving examples of how 
the ambulance chasers profit at the ex- 
pense of those injured in railway acci- 
dents and showing up the fakers who 
travel from city to city trying to collect 
damage claims for “fake” injuries. As 
a first step in this work Mr. Neilson 
expects within the next few weeks to 
broadcast photographs and a brief his- 
tory of one of the fakers who have vic- 
timized railways in a number of Mid- 
West cities. 

Mr. Neilson was born in Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia, on May 21, 1874. 
He is of Scotch extraction and was 
early trained for the bar, putting in six 
years of hard study before receiving 
his certificate to practice before the 
Superior Court of Australia. There no 
attorney is permitted to accept a civil 
action on a contingent fee basis. Hence 
his ethical aversion for the ambulance 
chaser. 

In 1907 Mr. Neilson started from 
Australia to visit the States and Can- 
ada with his sister, and save for a 
visit to Australia last year he has not 
returned to his native land. His first 
railway connection was made in 1907, 
when he accepted a position with the 
Turk-Fillmore division of the United 
Railways, San Francisco, in claim in- 
vestigation work. He soon attracted 
the attention of J. H. Handlon, claim 
agent for the company, who took him 
into his department as an investigator. 
Later he was made acting chief clerk 
for the claim department. He served 
in that capacity for several years. In 
June, 1914, ke accepted an offer to be- 
come assistant claim adjuster of the 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, which posi- 
tion he held for eighteen months. On 
Dec. 1, 1916, he was appointed claim 
agent of the East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway and related properties. 

During the South African War Mr. 
Neilson saw two years service in South 
Africa. He holds a commission of first 
lieutenant in his Majesty’s naval forces. 

In co-operation with President Saw- 
yer, General Manager Parsons and 
other officials of the East St. Louis & 


Suburban Railway, Mr. Neilson, since 
taking charge of the company’s claim 
department, has successfully put 
through a safety first campaign to 
educate the riding public and the em- 
ployees of the road in accident preven- 
tion. The benefits have been reflected 
in a steadily decreasing claim ratio. 
Mr. Neilson has found it very helpful 
to bring home to the platform men the 
reaction of their wages to the amount 
of claims against the railway. When a 
motorman or conductor is employed he 
is sent to Mr. Neilson. He points out 
to every trainman that the ability of 
the company to pay good wages is 
dependent entirely on operation costs, 


T. C. Neilson 


and that heavy personal injury damage 
claims may easily have an adverse effect 
on wages. 

His next step in his general educa- 
tional campaign will be to bring home 
to the riding public the fact that jurors 
who award unreasonably large damage 
claims are really penalizing the riding 
public and not the utility company. 
Mr. Neilson’s policy has been to exert 
every effort in every meritorious case 
to make a reasonable settlement out of 
court. 


Robert Long, master mechanic of the 
Altoona & Logan Valley Electric Rail- 
way, Altoona, Pa., has tendered his 
resignation, effective Aug. 15, to accept 
a position as engineer of oil tests for 
the Texas Company, with headquarters 
at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Long went to 
Altoona -on Aug. 1, 1913, as master 
mechanic, succeeding W. M. Rushton. 
Before that he had been airbrake engi- 
neer with the Westinghouse company. 
He spent several years in Argentina, 
where he installed the first air brake 
on electric cars in the republic. While 
in Altoona Mr. Long rebuilt the pres- 
ent one-man cars and completed the 
work of installing air brakes in all 
hand-brake cars. 


L. A. Lovell is secretary and auditor 
of the Fresno Traction Company. In 
this capacity he succeeds H. A. Culloden. 

S. Hoadman, formerly electrical engi- 
neer, is acting manager of the Tucson 
Rapid Transit Company, Tucson, Ariz. 
He succeeds Frank E. Russell, who was 
manager and purchasing agent. 

Robert Harris, for some years super- 
intendent of the car repair and shop 
department of the Winnipeg Electric 
Railway, has been appointed master 
mechanic of the New Brunswick Power 
Company. The office of master mechanic 
at New Brunswick is a new one with the 
company. on 

F. A. Jordan assumed his new duties 
on July 1 as purchasing agent for the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, to 
succeed J. P. Dick, who has been made 
assistant to W. H. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Jordan entered the employ 
of the Atlanta Gas Light Company in 
1908 as a timekeeper in the street main 
department and since 1916 has been 
connected with the purchasing depart- 
ment of the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company. 

J. Fred Keate, commercial agent of 
the Salt Lake & Utah Railroad, has 
been appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad Company. Fred McClure has 
been named city freight agent, to take 
over practically the same duties as 
those of Mr. Keate. Mr. McClure will 
be succeeded by William W. Orem as 
traveling freight and passenger agent. 
Mr. Keate started in the railroad busi- 
ness with the Union Pacific in Salt 
Lake. He was later connected with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in Salt 
Lake City as chief clerk and city freight 
and passenger agent from 1911 to 1917. 
Since 1917 he has been with the Salt 
Lake & Utah Railroad, first as chief 
clerk, and as commercial agent for the 
past three years. 


Obituary 


John J. Woollam, superintendent of 
the third division of the United Rail- 
ways, St. Louis, died recently. Mr. 
Woollam started as a mule car driver in 
1883 and held various positions with 
the company. during his long career. 
Rolla Wells, receiver, and Col. A. T. 
Perkins, manager of the United Rail- 
ways, were among the honorary pall- 
bearers at the funeral. 

Hermann J. Strobel, supervisor of 
appraisals of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Boston, died Aug. 3 following an opera- 
tion. He was forty-one years old and 
had been with the Stone & Webster 
organization for the past eleven years 
in electrical engineering work and 
appraisal work. From 1905 to 1911 
he was with the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad in New York 
as chief draftsman and _ assistant 
engineer on the electrical work of the 
Port Morris and Yonkers power stations 
and the Grand Central Terminal. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


General Electric Company Gets 
New $1,000,000 Order for 
Paulista Railway 


Orders totaling about $1,000,000 for 
new equipment for electrifying an addi- 
tional 35 miles of the Paulista Railway, 
Brazil, have just been placed with the 
International General Electric Com- 
pany. This extension was contemplated 
when the first contract with the Inter- 
national General Electric Company was 
closed in 1920. That contract provided 
for 28 miles of double-track electrifica- 
tion, and the extension brings the total 
electrified mileage up to 63 miles, 
starting at Jundiahy and extending 
north to Tatu. This is approximately 
half the total mileage originally 
planned. Further extensions are ex- 
pected. Included in the order just an- 
nounced are five 62-ton 3,000-volt d.c. 
switching locomotives, a complete sub- 
station of 4,500 kw. ultimate capacity 
with motor generator sets, stepdown 
transformers, switchboards, switch gear 
and other auxiliary equipment and over- 
head line material and transmission 
for the extension. 

The original contract called for 
twelve electric locomotives, (eight 
freight and four passenger) a 4,500 kw. 
substation and transmission for the first 
28 miles, running from Jundiahy to 
Campinas. This equipment went into 
service about October, 1921. 

Scarcity of coal and the necessity of 
using wasteful wood-burning locomo- 
tives, coupled with steep grades, has 
been the principal factor in the decision 
to electrify. The heavy traffic was an- 
other reason for this step. In 1918 
275,000,000 ton-miles were Byadled 
Jundiahy to Cordiero. 

The operation of the portion Kifeady 
electrified has accomplished substantial 
savings, while with the completion of 
the extension more than double the 
tonnage formerly handled is expected 
to be hauled with ease. The Paulista is 
the most important railroad in South 
America to adopt the direct-eurrent 
system for electrification. Power is 
being supplied at 88,000 volts, 60 cycles, 
by the Sao Paulo Light & Power Com- 
pany. This will be converted at the 
substation for train operation. 


Feralun Plant Enlarged 


The American Abrasive Metals Com- 
pany, which manufactures “Feralun” 
step treads, has recently completed an 
enlargement to its manufacturing plant 
at Irvington, N. J. Among the recent 
car orders mentioned in ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL where this material 
will be used for step treads are in- 
cluded 200 cars for the Brooklyn City 


Railroad, forty cars for Memphis, cars 
and trailers for the Louisville Railway 
and a recent purchase by the Georgia 
Railway. The demand for “Feralun” 
has been growing so rapidly that an 
addition to the plant became necessary 
some months ago. An addition 105 ft. 
x 36 ft. has been built on the finishing 
shop. A new wing 208 ft. x 30 ft. has 
been added to the foundry and a new 
20-ton cupola has been installed. A 
still further increase in the number of 
orders has taxed the capacity of the 
plant even with the new addition. 


No Anthracite Agreement Yet 


The hopes appear not to have been 
well founded that were aroused by the 
recent announcement of the United 
Mine Workers of America that they 
would abandon their demand for the 
“check-off” if the anthracite operators 
would give up the practice of deducting 
various items from the miners’ pay. Al- 
though this particular point has been 
eliminated from the controversy the ac- 
ceptance of a new agreement by both 
sides appeared on Aug. 17 to be as re- 
mote as ever. The union seemingly is 
still determined to get full “recogni- 
tion.” 

A recent bulletin issued by the gen- 
eral policy committee of the anthracite 
operators states that the coal operators 
have been advised by counsel that it 
would be illegal for them to enter into 
a combination or agreement whereby 
no one could dig coal except those who 
pay tribute to the United Mine 
Workers. Such a monopolistic arrange- 
ment, it is said, would violate the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. 

An idea of the methods of the union 
is given by a statement in this bulletin 
that an incomplete report of dis- 


‘ciplinary action taken by the United 


Mine Workers during a period of six- 
teen weeks shows over 600 men ex- 
pelled from the organization for 
ninety-nine years each, and over forty 
men fined $1,000 each. In the same 
period the penalties showed 1,236 mem- 
bers were fined a total of $171,852, and 
exiled from their trade for a total of 
66,784 years. Such actions are con- 
trary to the spirit of American insti- 
tutions, according to the bulletin, which 
quotes the Supreme Court of the United 
States as saying: “There is no more 
sacred right of citizenship than the 
right to pursue unmolested a lawful 
employment in a lawful manner. It is 
nothing more nor less than the sacred 
right of labor.’ 


A. H. Jackson has resigned as trac- 
tion representative to the English Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., on being appointed 
sales manager of the electric traction 
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department of the General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Magnet House, Kings- 
way. Mr. Jackson was formerly trac- 
tion representative to the British West- 
inghouse Company. 


British Contracts Let 


In connection with the electrification 
of the suburban lines of the South East- 
ern & Chatham section of the Southern 
Railway, England, the English Electric 
Company has secured a contract for 
motors, and the Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Company has secured a con- 
tract for control gear. These large 
orders are for the electrification of the 
first section of suburban lines; that is 
to say, those within a radius of 15 miles 
of Charing Cross. The number of 
motors included in the order is 508. 
Each is to be of 300 hp. The cost 
forms part of an expenditure of £5,500,- 
000, which is the subject of a Govern- 
ment guarantee under the trade facil- 
ities act. 

The London County Council has an- 
nounced the award of a contract to 
supply high power motors for 200 cars 
to the English Electric Company. The 
contract is to be divided equally be- 
tween the two companies, and it is 
expected by this means to cut in half 
the delivery time. The bids submitted 
by these two manufacturers were the 
same, namely, £164,000 for the com- 
plete equipment. 

It may be noted in connection with this 
matter that Parliament has just passed 
the railway bill, which enables the 
Minister of Transport to make an order 
authorizing any railway to carry out an 
extension and development project up to 
a total cost of £500,000 without the 
delay and expense of a special bill in 
Parliament. Hitherto the limit without 
legislation was £100,000. 


Portland Cement Output in July 


According to a recently published 
report of the Department of the In- 
terior the production of Portland cement 
during the month of July increased 
from 11,557,000 barrels in 1922 to 12,- 
620,000 barrels in 1923. Stocks on hand 
at the end of the month, however, were 
slightly less at the end of July, 1923, 
than they were the year previous. They 
were noticeably less than at the end of 
June, the figures being 8,076,000 as com- 
pared with 9,168,000. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 
Metals—New York Aug. 14,1923 


Gopper, electrolytic, cents per lb 

ce wire See cents perlb...... 
me cents per lb ne 
ZING CONTA NET TO cides voice os sinie Gove aie nb 
Tin, Straits, centsperlb................. 


Bituminous Coal, f-o.b Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 


Roads, grosstons.............2...+e0s $5 625 
Somerset minerun, Boston, net tons...... 2 625 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 2.075 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1675 
Central, f1., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.375 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.625 


Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

WOOO LCT asteletns os selva ais adie $7.00 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y.,centsperlb. 18 75 
Cement, Chicago net prices, wibons bags R 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., gal.. $1.00 
White lead, in oil (100-Ib. keg), ss 5 cents 


er lb : 
Turpentine, (bbl. tots), N.Y., per gal.. $0. 
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Track and Line 
Sig os To eee 


Ohio Valley Electric Railway, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has begun work of relay- 
ing the tracks from Thirty-first Street 
to the end of the line at Buffington 
Street, Guyandotte, now a part of Hunt- 
ington. Construction crews have been 
placed at work on the Guyandotte sec- 
tion first, but as soon as the line is 
relaid there, the crews will begin at 
the east end of the Guyan River bridge 
and relay the line to Thirty-first Street. 
Three or four weeks will be required 
to complete the work in Guyandotte, it 
is stated. The lines will be relaid with 
new rails and other materials and on a 
concrete base. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, has under way an extensive 
improvement program. The plan in- 
cludes new track, roadbed, extensions, 
signal equipment, etc. The following 
program has been outlined and is at 
present under way. 

NEW TRACK 
EHatensions 


Higland Avenue: single track 4,000 ft. 
Double Track : 

West Fair; Connect turnouts. Build 931 
a Eisen H to Tatnall, 748 ft. 
Nelson, Haynes to Ta mY t. 

River line, Johnson switch to Edwin Place, 


2,600 ft. 
Boulevard, North Avenue to Ponce de 


Leon Avenue, 915 ft. 
Boden Street, Holderness to Westwood, 


2,600 ft. 
Turnouts 


Hapeville, near Stewart Avenue, 
Dill Avent, Stewart to Ashby Street. 
Rebuild 

Auburn Avenue, Ivy to Boulevard, 4,163 
ft., double track. 

Augusta Avenue, Grant to Cherokee, 800 ft. 

Edgewood Avenue, Bridge to Elizabeth, 
2,740 ft., double track. 

Kelly Street, Fair to Glenn, 1,057 ft. 

Lee Street, West End Avenue to Park 


Street, 610 ft. 
Pulliam, Bass to Ormond, 807 ft., double 


track. ‘ 

College Park Line, Hapeville Underpass 
to Virginia Avenue, 4,392. ft. 

College Park Line, at Newman, 4,900 ft. 


New Special Work 


Mitchell and Forsyth Streets. 

Piedmont, Gilmer to Edgewood. f 

Forsyth and Marietta, four curves, 7-in. 
140-lb. rail and four crossings, 


New Special Work 

Alabama and Forsyth, two curves, 7-in. 
140-lb. rail, one crossing. 

Broad and Marietta, replace present grand 
union 7-in. 140-lb. rail. ; 

Broad and Alabama, five curves, 7-in. 
140-lb. rail, one single-track crossing, one 
double-track crossing. 

The company is completing pits under 
eleven 200 ft. tracks at the Butler 
Street carhouse, and the carhouse at 
East Point is under construction. 

The company has installed on the 
South Decatur line three sets of Nachod 
Type C.D. block signals; on the River 
line, four sets Nachod Type C.D. block 
signals, and it has on order for the 
Atlanta Northern Railway nine sets of 
Nachod Type C.D. block signals. 

Gary Street Railway, through its 
president, has announced a $1,000,000 
extension from Gary, east to Miller and 
the new Gary Lake-Front Park, with 
a spur north to the new plant of the 
Gary tube works. The new line will 
consist of 13 miles of double track built 
east along Fifth Avenue and Gleason 
Road, paralleling Dunes Highway to 
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the Gary, bathing beach and a number 
of other beach resorts. When the new 
line is completed eight buses which 
have been used by the railway to han- 
dle this traffic will be used elsewhere in 
the city as feeders to the car lines. 
Future extensions beyond Gary parallel- 
ing the Lake Michigan shore drive now 
being built to the Porter County line 
are planned for next year. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is planning a central oper- 
ating carhouse costing about $250,000 
and covering one-half of a city block. 
The ground was recently acquired on 
the south side of Wallace Street, be- 
tween Lafayette and Barr Streets. The 
building will also contain offices and 
will be used for the housing of cars 
used on the south side of the city. It 
is strategically located near the new 


line which is to be put in on Lafayette 


Street. Building operations will not be 
started immediately. 

Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, has purchased 105 acres 
of land on the north bank of the Ohio 
River at Jeffersonville. The land will 
be used for a superelectric power plant 
to supply light and power to southern 
Indiana. The tentative plans also call 
for the tying in of this proposed plant 
with important hydro and steam electric 
plants which the Kentucky Utilities 
Company is now getting under way 
in Kentucky. The Kentucky company, 
which, with the Interstate Public Serv- 
ice Company, is a subsidiary of the 
Middle West Utilities Company of Chi- 
cago, is arranging to spend, it is under- 
stood, $10,000,000 in the erection of the 
big power plants and transmission lines 
which will furnish power and light to 
a large part of the Blue Grass state. 
Mr. Reid says that several million dol- 
lars will be spent in the erection and 
development of the proposed plant at 
Jeffersonville, 


SS 
Trade Notes 


Power Specialty Company, New York, 
N. Y., announces that after Oct. 1, the 
Philadelphia office will be located in the 
Atlantic Building at Broad and Spruce 
Streets. Thee company manufactures 
Foster superheaters, economizers and 
oil heaters. 


Pure Carbon Company, Wellsville, 
N. Y., has announced the establishment 
of a Chicago representative in. John 
Nangle, 184 West Washington Street. 
This representative is in a position to 
give personal engineering service on 
all brush problems and requirements 
in this territory. 

Electrical Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, has appointed 
W. A. Harman manager of its branch 
office recently opened in the Lafayette 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Harman 
was for several years connected with 
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the United States Government War De- 
partment as chief inspector of the 
Panama Canal. He was also associated 
for some time with the General Electric 
Company at its Schenectady works. 

Irvington Varnish & Insulator Com- 
pany, Irvington, N. J., has taken over 
the selling agency of the output of the 
Harvey Wire Company, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of enameled, silk-covered 
and cotton-covered wire. The Irvington 
Varnish & Insulator Company will sup- 
ply the electrical trade with these prod- 
ucts, whose quality standard will be 
maintained on the same basis as its 
other lines of insulation. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
through R. S, Feicht, director of engi- 
neering, has announced the creation of 
a new engineering department. The 
new department will be known as the 
porcelain insulator and transmission 
engineering department and C. L. 
Fortescue, well known in electrical engi- 
neering, has been appointed manager. 
This new department will handle the 
design of line insulators and other 
work in connection with transmission 
problems, “Lhe rapid growth in the 
porcelain business and the steady in- 
crease in the number of problems grow- 
ing out of the transmission of high 
voltages for great distances have neces- 
sitated the creation of a department to 
handle these problems,” declared Mr. 
Feicht, who made it plain that, in con- 
nection with transmission problems, the 
new department will make studies and 
analyses of these problems, but will 
not be concerned with the design of 
large transmission systems. 


New Advertising Literature 


Laclede-Christy Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued two bulletins on its 
Stowe stoker. One contains a general 
description of the stoker, while the other 
gives the results at Gloucester, Mass., 
of burning Pocahontas coal on a con- 
veyor feed stoker.-: 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company has issued the first 
five leaflets in Vol. II of its railway 
operating data series. These data have 
been prepared by the Westinghouse 
company for the use and assistance of 
electric railway operators in the care 
and maintenance of car equipment. The 
information is in the form of educa- 
tional articles offering suggestions 
along labor saving lines in simple 
language easily understood by shop 
workmen. ‘The methods suggested and 
described are those that. have proved 
economical in well-managed repair 
shops. The subjects treated in this 
issue of the series are: “Railway Motor 
Shafts and Their Maintenance,” “Axle 
Collars,” “Gear Cases,” “Ventilated 
Railway Motors,” “Life of Axle Bear- 
ings of Railway Motors,” and “Heat 
Treated Bolts for Railway Service.” 
Copies of this publication and of Vol. I 
of the series may be had upon applica- 
tion to the company. 


